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Farm Credit Aid 


Seen in Continued 
Price Increases 


Agriculture Has Learned to 
Operate With Less Help, 
Declares Federal Farm 
Loan Commissioner 


Reviews Financing 
During Emergency 


More Than 1,200 Millions in 
Credits Extended by Four 
Government Agencies, Coop- 
erative Group Is Told 


Durham, N. H., Aug. 3.—A continued 
improvement in prices of certain commod- 
ities and extension of the trend to other 
agricultural products would bring a very 
rapid change for the better, and the po- 
sition of many farmers would be still 
further improved, Paul Bestor, Farm’ Loan 
Commissioner, a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, declared today in an 


address before the American Institute of | 


Cooperation: here. 

Farmers have learned to get along with 
less credit than they formerly thought 
necessary, according to Mr. Bestor. The 
fundamental basis for emergency aid by 
the Federal Government to farmers, he 
stated, lies in the low prices for farm 
products. .More than $1,200,060,000 in 
credits to agriculture has been advanced 
in the past two and one-half years, he 


added, by four agencies financed by the) 


@ Federal Government. 
Growth of Cooperatives 

M:. Bestor reviewed the growth of co- 
operative marketing associations, and 
methods of financing them. Loans by the 
Federal intermediate credit banks to this 
type of borrower on June 30, 1932, he said, 
totaled $35,600,000, an increase of 30 per 
cent over the same date in 1930. Since 
the organization of the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks in 1923, according to 
the Commissioner, some 125 cooperative 
marketing associations have been assisted 
by. them. 

The position of the Federal land banks, 
which make long-term mortgage loans to 
farmers, has been helped, Mr. Bestor de- 
clared, by the recent $125,000,000 sub- 
scription to their capital stock by the 
Federal Government,. and .by a commit- 
ment by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to loan them up to $30,000,000 
against the security of Federal farm loan 
bonds. 
; Excerpts from Mr. Bestor’s address fol- 
OW : 


Federal Credit Advances 


“Four large agencies, financed in whole 
or in part by the Federal Government, 
granted credits to agriculture during the 
emergency existing in the past two and 
one-half years in excess of $1,200,000,000. 

“This amount represents advances made 
by Federal intermediate credit banks, Fed- 

+ eral land banks, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Federal Farm Board. In 
addition, through a $125,000,000 stock sub- 
&cription in the Federal land banks, 
through provisions for financing additional 
agricultural credit corporations and live- 
stock loan companies and legislation 
strengthening the Federal intermediate 
credit bank system, existing facilities for 
furnishing credit have been improved and 
means of organizing additional facilitics 
have been provided for. 


Credit Facilities Increased 


“Because of the banking situation since 
the collapse of the stock market, many 
farmers have been faced with the alter- 
natives of either operating their farms 
without credit or finding other sources,” 
continued Mr. Bestor. “In this situation 
there was an increased interest in the fa- 
cilities of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks. These institutions, however, can 
not loan direct to farmers but they ‘may 
discount farmers’ notes when they are in- 
dorsed by an agricultural credit corpora- 
tion, a livestock loan company, or a com- 
mercial bank, or they can make loans to 
such institutions when secured by paper 
eligible for discount. As a consequence, 
there was a great increase in both the 
capitalization of existing corporations and 
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Fruit Import Quotas 


¢ Renewed by France 


Restrictions Extended for Two 
Months on Apples and Pears 


The quotas established in July for the 
importation’ of apples, pears and certain 
other fresh fruit into France have been 
renewed for the months of August and 
September by a decree published in the 
French Journal Officiel for July 31, 1932. 
according to cablegrams from Commercia! 
Attache Fayette W. Allport, Paris. 

For August, the quotas for undesignated 
countries, including the United States, are 
fixed for each 10-day period, at 5 metric 
tons through Havre and 5 metric tons 
through Marseilles. 

For September, an individual quota of 
60 metric tons is fixed for imports from 
the United States through Havre for each 
10-day period, and a quota of 5 metric 
tons per 10%day period is fixed for imports 
from undesignated countries, including the 
United States, through Marseilles. 

It is understood that the quotas for im- 
ports through Marseilles are generally ex- 
hausted in advance by import licenses 
issued particularly for fruits other than 
apples and pears from Mediterranean 
countries. 

The August quotas through Havre for 
undesignated countries, including the 
United States, are reported to be already 
exhausted by shipments of pears and early 
apples now under way. Excess August 
arrivals may exhaust the September 
quotas fixed for the United States as they 
become available. In view of the strict 
administration of the agricultural quotas, 
apple and pear exporters are strongly 
urged to arrange at once to keep ship- 
ments: to France within the quota limits. 
— Department of Commerce.) 
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Two New Treaties 
Become Effective 


Conventions on War Prisoners 
And Wounded Are Pro- 
claimed by President 


WO treaties, one for the amelioration of 

the condition of the wounded and sick 
of armies in the field and the other relat- 
ing to the treatment of prisoners of war, 
became effective for the United States on 
Aug. 4, according to an announcement by 
the Department of State. The statement 
follows in full text: 

The Convention for the Amelioration of 
the Condition of the Wounded and Sick 
of Armies in the Field and the Convention 
Relating to the Treatment of Prisoners of 
War, both signed for the United States 
and 46 other countries at Geneva on July 
27, 1929, today became effective in respect 
of the United States and were proclaimed 
by the President. 

Both treaties are in effect also in respect 
of Spain, Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, 
Portugal, Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Union of South Africa, India, 
Norway, Sweden, Latvia, and Rumania, 
and will become effective for Brazil on 
Sept. 23, 1932, for Belgium on Nov. 12, 
1932, and for Poland on Dec. 29, 1932. 

Experiences in the World War made ap- 
parent the need of a revision of the Con. 
vention for the Amelioration of the Con- 
dition of the Wounded and the Sick of 
Armies in the Field, signed at Geneva on 
July 6, 1906, itself a revision of the orig- 
inal Red Cross Convention of 1864; and 
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Net Loss of Railroads 





Exceeds One Hundred 
Million in 5 Months 


Total Current Assets Are 
$300,000,000 Below Fig- 
ure of Last Year, I. C. C. 
Report Discloses 


The Class I railroads of the country 
suffered a net loss of $106,776,401 during 
the first five months of the current year 
compared with a net income of $9,735,472 
during the corresponding months of last 
year, while the month of May showed a 
net loss of $30,339,137 against a net in- 
come of $9,041,715 for that month in 1931, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ported “Aug. 4. _ 

The figures were contained in a tabu- 
lation entitled “Selected Income and Bal- 
ance-Sheet Items of Class I Steam Rail- 
ways in the United States,” and covered 
the month of May and the first five 
months of the current year, with last 
year’s comparative figures. 


Aggregate is $180,405,550 


The total income of the railroads during | 


the first five months of 1932 aggregated 
$180,405,550, which included $100,172,238 
for net railway operating inceme, as 
against $295,340,685 in total income with 
$190,612,661 included for net railway op- 


erating income during the corresponding | 


period in 1931. 

Rent for leased roads during the 1932 
period amounted to $54,671,787, interest 
deductions, $221,812,034, and other deduc- 
tions $10,698,130, making a total of $287,- 


181,951 in deductions for this year, which, | 


when taken from the total income, leaves 
a net loss for the carriers of $106,776,401. 


Current Assets Drop 
The total current assets of the roads at 


the end of May, 1932, amounted to $1,-| 


045,600,608, a drop of more than $300,- 
000,000 compared with the assets of $1,- 


| 381,192,302 for the same date in 1931. 


Total current liabilities were placed by 
the Commission at $1,020,199,073 compared 
with $1,082,075,146 on May 31, 1931. 

The investment of the carriers in stocks, 
bands, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies, amounted to $776,163,538 at the 
end of May this year, a drop of more than 
$71,000,000 contrasted with the figure of 
$847,826,562 reported for that date last 
year. 


Dividend Declarations Fall 


Dividend declarations from income and 
surplus fell off by more than $92,000,000 
during the five months of this year when 
compared with that period in 1931, this 
year’s figures being $38,703,573 as aginst 
$121,408,559, a decline of $82,704,986. 

The dividend declarations included $32,- 
379,593 on common stock and $6,323,980 on 
preferred stock during this year’s period 
as compared with $103,348,950 for common 
and $18,059,609 for preferred stock during 
the period last year. 

During May the dividend declarations 
included $13,693,401 for common stock and 
$760,846 for preferred stock compared with 
$41,754,873 and $2,673,583 for common and 
preferred stocks, respectively, in May, 1931. 

The railroads’ cash balance also fell 





off during the five month period, declin- 
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Bank Cheek Tax 
Of New Revenue 
| Act Is Clarified 


Levy Applicable to Transfer 
Of Government Funds, 
Federal Reserve Board Is 
Informed by Treasury 


Explains Charges 
Against Accounts 
Certain Oral or Written Author- 
izations for Payment of 


Money Are Not Taxable, 
Board Informally Rules 


If funds belonging to or due to the 


| United States are transferred by an instru- 


ment which is taxable under the bank 
check ta.: of the Revenue Act of 1932, the 
tax must be paid “as no exemption at- 
taches by reason of the fact that funds of 
the United States are involved,” the 


Treasury Department declares in a letter 
te the Federal Reserve Board made public 
Aug. 4 
The 
istration of the new 2-cent tax on bank 
checks in response to a series of inquiries 
from the Reserve Board notifies the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, which act as fiscal 
agents of the Government, that the trans- 
fer of Goverment funds is not tax exempt. 
Ruling on Book Charges . 

The letter also points out that an order 
or authorization merely to charge a book 
account is not subject to the tax because 
the order is not an instrument calling for 
the payment of money. This proviso is 
added, however: “Of course, if the instru- 
ment is in fact an order for the payment 
of money, it is none the less taxable be- 
cause the payment of money may in a 
particular case, or even in a number of 


|cases, be accomplished through a book; 


entry.” 

The section of the 18-page letter which 
deals in general with the specific inquiries 
follows in full text: 

Covers Certain Transactions 

The questions which are stated in Parts 
II to VIII of your letter are intended to 
cover the more common forms of trans- 
actions by which transfers of funds or 
settlements of balances are effected be- 
tween banks... It would seem desirable to 
set forth a general statement of the basis 
for the rulings on these questions, so that 
the scope of the rulings will be understood 
when applied to cases where there may be 
some local variations in the form of a 
given transaction. 

To give a separate explanation of the 
basis of the ruling on each question in 
your letter is believed to be unnecessary, 
since it is apparent that a great many ot 
the transactions covered by your letter, 
although falling into different classes and 
grouped separately, have certain elements 
in common, so far as the application of 
the tax is concerned. 

A general statement as to the character 
and form of the instruments which are 
subject to the tax will serve to explain 
the rulings on a majority of the questions 


| stated, and will permit more or less cate- 


gorical answers to be made to the specific 
questions, except in those cases where an 
additional statement as to the basis of 
the ruling may be necessary. 

Terms Are Defined 


The tax under Section 751 is imposed 
upon certain “instruments presented for 
payment,” namely, “checks, drafts, or or- 
ders for the payment of money” drawn 
upon a bank, banker, or trust company. 
“Checks” and “drafts” are terms which 
have a well-established meaning. 

“Orders for the payment of money,” in- 
tended to be taxed under this section, are 
such as have some similarity to “checks” 
and “drafts,” at least to the extent that 
they must be capable of being character- 
ized as “instruments” and of being ‘“pre- 
sented for payment.” The phrase “pre- 
sented for payment” implies that the in- 
strument must be capable of having a 
holder, that is, a person who by reason 
of his possession of the instrument is en- 
titled to receive payment of the sum of 
money specified therein. 


Ruling on Authorizations 


Moreover, the instrument must, accord- 
ing to its terms or effect, call for the pay- 
ment of money; an order or authorization 
merely to charge a book account does not 
constitute such an order as is subject to 
the tax. Of course, if the instrument is 
in fact an order for the payment of money, 
it is none the less taxable because the 
payment of money may, in a particular 
case or even in a number of cases, be ac- 
complished through a book entry. 

A great number of the transfers of funds 
or settlements mentioned in your letter 
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Compulsory Pools in Marketing 


Of Farm Products Called Unwise 


334, 
| B hebaes-rinpas N. H., Aug. 4.—Compulsory 
pooling in connection with the mar- 
keting of agricultural procdcts, de- 
manded by some to protect voluntary 
cooperatives, is not practicable for ap- 
plication in the United States, A. W. Mc- 
Kay of the Federal Farm Board stated 
in an address delivered here today be- 
fore the American Institute of Coopara- 
ation. 

After explaining various systems which 
have been tried and are now practiced 
in foreign countries, Mr. McKay said 
...at the most favorable opportunity for 
thé application of compulsory pooling to 
situations in the United States is in the 
marketing of tobacco, although he 
doubted its efficacy even there. The 
greatest danger, however, he said lies 
in the stimulation of production, the 
neglect of food and feed crops, and of 
other commodities which would be more 
desirable in building up the agriculture 
of the region. 

“Another danger would be the strangu- 
lation of voluntary cooperation,” Mr. 
ldicKay said, “I am convinced that co- 





operation and compulsion cannot exist 
together and that dependence on artificial 
schemes soon destroys the reliance of the 
producers on self-help. There is serious 
doubt whether compulsory pooling would 
not further aggravate the tobacco situ- 
ation. 

“It would appear that production can 
be controlled legally only by some device 
which makes it unprofitable for the 
farmer to ~roduce more than a specified 
quantity. Such plans involve levies, ex- 
port bounties, the establishment of a do- 
mestic price, and almost overwhelming 
administrative difficulties.” 

Excerpts from his address follow: 

The competition of the nonmember 
affects practically every cooperative. 
Pooling associations particularly suffer 
from the indifference and disloyalty of 
the man on the outside. Marketing 
programs are upset by disorderly selling, 
prices are cut, markets are glutted—all 
* cause, in the opinion of cooperative 
members and officials, the nonmember 
perversely: refuses to take any part in a 
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‘letter which clarifies the admin- | 








WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 5, 1932 


President Studies 
Veterans’ Affairs 


Discusses*Proposed Economies 
Through Revision of Laws 
With General Hines 


RIG. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 

trator of Veterans’ Affairs, conferred at 
the White House with President Hoover 
on Aug. 4 relative to studies he is having 
made of veterans’ laws with a view to 
economies which will be laid before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Administration provided for in the 
new Economy Act. 

General Hines said these studies had 
not yet been completed, pending which 
he was not prepared to discuss what rec- 
ommendations. will be made to the Com- 
mittee. 

General Hines said a total of $76,000 of 
the $100,000 appropriated at the recent 
session of Congress to enable World War 
veterans recently encamped in Washing- 
ton to go to their homes had been loaned 
by the Veterans’ Bureau to 5,200 veterans. 
Appfoximately 500 women and children 
accompanied these men, their railroad fare 
and subsistence being paid by the Red 
Cross, General Hines stated. After a close 
check, General Hines said he found only 
11 cases where holders of tickets left the 
train before reaching their announced 
destination. 

General Hines estimated that 8,000 was 
the peak strength reached by the Bonus 
Expeditionary Force pefore being expelled 
from Washington, and that of this num- 
ber only 500 could be safely counted as 
men without World War service. 


Livestock Growers 


In Colorado Region 
Seek Credit Agency 


Eight Groups From Four 
States Unite to Ask Fed- 
eral Government for Re- 
gional Corporation 


An organization comprising eight large 
associations of livestock and wool produc- 
ers in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and 
New- Mexico and representing owners of 
8,000,000 cattle and 17,000,000 sheep has 
just been formed to further the estab- 
lishment of-a credit corporation capable 
of extending $30,000,000 of credit to live- 
stock men in that region, according to a 
letter fr he organization received by 
Senator (Dem.), of Oklahoma, and 
made available by him Aug. 4. 

The proposed credit corporation is to be 
set up with the aid of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds, according to 
the: plans outlined to Senator Gore, who 
was asked to aid in facilitating financing 
of the credit agency. 


Officers Named 


The officers are Charles E. Collins, pres- 
ident; E. J. Wagner, vice president; B. F. 
Davis, treasurer, and Arthur C. Johnson, 
secretary, Senator Gore was informed. 

‘I am hastening to advise you,’ Presi- 
cent Collins wrote Senator Gore from 
Denver, July 29, “concerning action taken 
in Denver, Thursday last, by a group of 
livestock producers and feeders, assem- 
bled here by invitation which was sent 
by the Denver Livestock Exchange to as- 
sociations of stockmen in Colorado, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. The 
idea being to take advantage, in this Fed- 
eral land bank district, of the authority 
contained in the recently enacted relief 
law to erect Government-capitalized credit 
corporations capable of rediscounting $30,- 
000,000 in livestock and farmer loans, in 
each of the said districts. 

Purpose Is Outlined 

“The above association was formed and 
money was raised to defray necessary ex- 
penses in impressing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with the need of im- 
mediate action.” : 

Senator Gore on Aug. 4 made public his 
reply to the letter from the association as 
follows in full text: 

“Your letter received forwarded from 
Oklahoma. Matter under consideration by 
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Australia Increases 


Production of Gold 


Gains Noted for May and for 
Five Months of Year 


Increases in the gold yield in both 
Queensland and western Australia have 
been noted for the first five months of 
1932, production in western Australia for 
May registering 53,928 fine ounces, valued 
at £220,073, o7 15,672 ounces more than 
May, 1931, and being the highest yield 
for that month since 1919, according to a 
report from Trade Commissioner E. C. 
Squire, Sydney. 

For the first five months of the present 
year western Australia’s gold production 
amounts to 238,684 fine ounces, or 60,908 
ounces more than the same period last 
ear. ' 
? The Queensland yield in the first five 
months of 1932 was 4,484 fine ounces, 
valued at £19,044, an increase of 1,207 
fine ounces, and £5,126 more than the 
output of the corresponding period in 1931, 
it was stated—(Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Complete | 
Readers’ Summary 


. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ S$ um - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


Protection Asked 
Against Japanese 
Rubber Footwear 


American  \Manufacturers 
Say Continued ‘Dumping’ 
Will Force Discharge of 
15,000 of Their Workers 


Sales Price Claimed 


To Be Below Cost 


Increase in Imports During 
First Half of Year Also Is 
Cited in Testimony Before 
Commissioner of Customs 


Many American rubber shoe factories 
will be closed this Winter and 15,000 em- 
ployes discharged unless the industry is 
protected from imports of Japanese rub- 
ber shoes which are being dumped in this 
country at less than the cost of produc- 
tion, representatives of the rubber goods 
industry told F. X,. A. Eble, Commissioner 
of Customs, Aug. 4. 

Charging that the imported products 
are being sold in this country at a price 
lower than cost and, therefore, should be 
excluded under the antidumping law, the 
rubber goods representatives laid their re- 
quest for governmental action before the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner prom- 
ised a prompt response. 

Market Declared Invaded 


Japan has already taken the foreign 
markets away from American manufac- 


turers, according to the representatives,. 


and the domestic market now is being seri- 
ously invaded. Unless relief is obtained, 
they declare, the American interests will 
be unable to book orders for tennis shoes, 
slippers and similar articles this Fall in 
sufficient volume to keep their plants op- 
erating and their workers employed this 
Winter. Such goods are manufactured 
during the Winter for Spring delivery, it 
was explained. 

Approximately 30,000 persons are em- 
ployed in manufacturing rubber shoes in 
this country, the representatives declared, 
and 15.000 of them will have to be re- 
leased if foreign dumping continues. The 
discharges will come at a time when 
“wages should be going up instead of com- 
ing down,” it was said. 

Increases in Imports 


During the, last five or six months im- 
ports of Japanese ber shoés have in- 
creased 600 per cent over the imports of 
the same period a year ago, according to 
the. rubber goods representatives, who 
pointed out that Japan had sent 1,323,000 
pairs of rubber shoes to this country in 
the last half year compared with 200,000 
pairs in the same months in 1931. 

The Japanese shoes are selling in -va- 
riety stores of this country for as little 
as 20 cents, but the material in them, 
exclusive of labor and distribution charges, 
cost 17 cents, the manufacturers maintain 
in supporting their charge that the shoes 
are being sold at less than cost. The 
shoes are copied after types and from 
— made in the United States, it was 
said. 

One Treasury agent testified that one 
Japanese producer was selling goods for 
less in America than he charged in Japan. 
Such a procedure would be a violation of 
the antidumping law. 


Economies on Materials 


American manufacturers last year lost 
millions of dollars in the rubber shoe in- 
dustry, and they will become utterly ex- 
tinct unless the Government protects them 
from the new Japanese competition in 
their own country, the manufacturers said. 
American manufacturers already are econ- 
omizing by buying their materials cheaper 
than they could be obtained by any other 
purchaser in the world, it was pointed out. 
Czechoslovakian rubber shoe producers 
alSo are dumping goods into this country, 
but their shoes, being made all of rub- 
ber, do not affect the large markets in 
America, it was said. . 

Arthur B. Newhall, of the Hood Rubber 
Company; T. J. Needham, of the United 
States Rubber Company, and C. E. Speaks, 
of the Firestone Rubber Company, pre- 
sented the case of the American manu- 
facturers. They were told by Commis- 
sioner Eble to deposit their affidavits cov- 
ering the testimony which supports their 
charges. 
Commissioner. 


t Antidumping Law Explained 
If the Bureau of Customs determines 


that the Japanese goods are actually be-| 


ing dumped in violation of the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921, compensatory duties will 
be levied automatically on the imports, ac- 


cording to information made available. | 
Additional information furnished follows: | 


The act provides as the first test of 
dumping that a foreign manufacturer shall 
not sell his goods in America for less than 
he charges in his home country. If he 
does, the duties on his goods are automat- 


ically raised by the amount of; difference | 


between his home and export prices. 
If this test does not suffice, cost of 
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Ratio of Auto Accidents to Age 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 





The affidavits were left with the | 
;ernment a sum equivalent to the differ- 


;ence between the cost of similar material 
|in the open market and the sale values 





YEARLY 
INDEX 


Rail Work Plan 
To Be Considered 


Program to Help Employment 
Soon Will Be Presented to 
Railway Executives 


EPRESENTATIVES of the Association 
of Railway Executives probably ~ will 
lay before\a general meeting of their As- 
sociation soon the plan to improve em- 
ployment by borrowing from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to finance 
rehabilitation work, it was announced 
orally at the Corporation Aug. 4. 
After concluding for the present their 





conferences with the Corporation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, repre- 
sentatives of the rail executives left 
Washington the night of Aug. 3 and prob- 


| ably will not return until a general meet- 


ing of the Association has been held, ac- 
cording to the information. Additional 
oral information made available follows: 

Details of the plan which is designed to 
increase employment on the ‘carriers and 
in those industries from which supplies 
would be purchased were worked over on 
the afternoon of Aug. 3 by a joint sub- 
committee of the railway association, the 
Corpcration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Previously the plan had been 
discussed at two general meetings of the 
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Savings by Transfer 
Of Federal Materials 


Exceed 366 Millions: 


4 }loan of $10,000,000 and $35,000,000 later, 
Economies Effected in Ten 


Years in Surplus Property | 


Are Reviewed by Coordi- 
nating Service 


The Federal Coordinating Service dur- 
ing the past 10 years, has transferred 
from one to another Government Depart- 
ment or agency surplus property, in the 
nature of building materials and various 
supplies, valued at $366,259,205, according 
to information made available Aug. 4. 
Transfers of property have resulted in 
large’ savings to the Government, it was 
explained. 

The following added information was 
provided: 

During the first nine months of the 
fiscal ended June 30, property valued, 
at present sale prices, at $5,387,249 was 
transferred. The transfer of surplus prop- 
erty from ome agency of the Government 
to the other has brought about a utiliza- 
tion of property already on hand and has 
restrained purchases on the market by 
one Department of materials not in use 
by another, to which they have been trans- 
ferred and has thereby prevented waste. 


Waste in Government Practice 


Before the Coordinating Service had 
delegated to it in 1921 the task of coordi- 
nating Government property, the Govern- 
ment failed to utilize its surplus available 
in the various Departments and agencies. 
Each Department made its purchases as 
its own needs arose. A large and currently 
accruing loss resulted from an uncoordi- 
nated control over the surplus of the dif- 
ferent Departments. 

The guiding principles of bringing about 


| interdepartmental transfers have been to 


decrease by the utilization of surplus 


| stocks, withdrawals of funds from the 


Federal Treasury for the procurement of 


| supplies, and to increase to the maximum 


attainable the proceeds derived through 
the process of liquidation; at the same 
time providing suitable material for carry- 
ing on efficiently the necessary activities 
of the Govenrment. 


Materials Utilized by Transfer TF 


Building materiais, steel, cement, lumber, 
furniture, ships, automobiles, textiles, 
food supplies, and buildings are owned by 
the United States and available for its 
current use. * Until the transfer system 
was inaugurated, the different depart- 
ments bought different classes of material 
in the open market with little recourse to 
stocks on hand. 

To a considerable extent the transfers 


| also serve to relieve the overhead expense 
|of the Departments incurred by the care 


and preservation of idle property pending 
delays incident to working out a plan of 
sale. The transfers save the Federal Gov- 


of the material transferred. 
Appropriations Are Saved 
Transfers brought about this way ob- 
viate the necessity of seeking appropria- 
tions to meet unexpected contingencies, 
and bring about greater unity between the 
Departments in carrying on the business 


| activities of the Government. 


Surplus property constitutes a reserve 
resource of the Government as a whole 
and is available to meet the needs of every 
Federal Department and establishment. 
As a principle of economy this service 
means the utilization of property held by 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Of Drivers Shown in Connecticut 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 4. 
AutTHovGE over a five-year period 
there has been no consistent im- 
provement in driving for any single age 
group among Connecticut motor vehicle 
operators, a gain in successful operation 
for two successive years of 11 out of 12 
classes of drivers is indicative of better- 
ment in participation of the great ma- 
jority of all those licensed, according to 
a bulletin of the State Department of 
Motor Vehicles issued today. 

A study of the results of operation by 
these dozen groups shows a trend to- 
ward more proficient performance on 
the part of the more youthful and for 
less successful driving, from an accident 
standpoint, among the more elderly op- 
erators, it was stated. Those of 70 or 
more years of age were the only ones 
as an age group to exhibit an increased 
accident record during 1931. 





among the older drivers, there are the 
better records made by the first two 
age cjasses, the 16 and 17-year-old 
drivers having had improvement of 28 
and 19 per cent each for 1930 and 1931, 
respectively. 

The groups in which larger percent- 
ages of cllanges in accident ratios are 
disclosed are those in which the total 
numbers of operators are fewer and the 
total numbers of accidents, too, are far 
less than in the groups of operators of 
middle age. 

A progressive study of accident rec- 
ords shows the 22-29-year class regu- 
larly first in the largest number of 
accidents, with the 30-39-year group sec- 
ond. and the 40-49-year-old persons 
third. 

A comparison of the number of opera- 
tors licensed in each group for 1931, the 


the increase in accidents | [Continued on. Page & Column. 2.] 
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Relief Aid Denied 
To Pennsylvania 
For Unemployed 


Full Duty to Citizens Not 
Done by State, Is Finding~ 
Of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 


Immediate Advance 


_ Of 10 Million Asked 


Loan of $852,662 Extended to 
Four Counties of Ohio on 
Showing of Exhaustion of 
Local Resources : 


An immediate Federal relief loan of 
$10,000,000 was refused to the State of 
Pennsylvania, Aug. 4, by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation because the Cor* 


poration feels that the State and its sub- 
divisions have not yet done their full duty 
in relief work, Atlee Pomerene, chairman 
of the Corporation, announced Aug. 4. 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, said 
he took the Corporation’s decision to mean 
that no Federal help would be forthcom- 
ing at least until the State Legislature, 
now in special session, has acted. 
Governor and 10 other State officials ap- 
peared before the Corporation during a 
two-hour session to urge an immediate 


Aid to Four Ohio Counties 


A relief loan of $852,662 has been granted 
to four Ohio counties, the Corporation an- 
nounced, upon request of the Governor 
and upon showing that State and local 
funds would be inadequate to meet needs 
during the rest of the calendar year. 

“It is our belief,’ Chairman Pomerene 
declared, explaining the Corporation’s ac- 
tion on the Pennsylvania request, ‘that, 
on proper showing, we should extend some 
relief to the State of Pennsylvania. After 
a full hearing, however, the Corporation 
feels that the State and its subdivisions 
have not done their full duty in supplying 
relief funds, and the Corporation, there= 
fore, withholds aid until the State Legis- 
lature acts,” the Chairman continued. =< 


Restrictions of State Laws 


The State is greatly hampered in its 
efforts, Governor Pinchot pointed out 
orally, because the State is not permitted 
to have a bonded indebtedness more 
than raise s 


$1;000,000, - ‘To. / I 
thus enable the State to secure funds, he 
explained, requires two sessions of the 
Legislature and a popular vote. Taxation 
is the only immediate available source of 
relief funds, he said. 

Appearing before the directors of the 
Corporation on Aug. 2, the Governor de- 
clared that Pennsylvania had 1,250,000 
totally unemployed workers and 800,000 
partially employed, making an unemployed 
total of more than half of the State’s 
working population. The Governor esti- 
mated that $40,000,000 was necessary 
merely to keep the unemployed from 
starving. He asks $45,000,000 from the 
Corporation, and $10,000,000 of it imme- 
diately. 

Governor Pinchot Hopeful 


Declaring that he did not know what 
the Legislature might do, the Governor 
said, Aug. 4, that the Corporation’s im- 
plied willingness to extend aid upon 
proper showing was encouraging. He said 
he thought the Legislature would adjourn 
by the end of the coming week. 

“To force further taxes on real prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania would be. suicidal,” 
Clyde L. King, State Secretary of Reve- 
nue, declared in a prepared statement. 
Mr. King pointed out that new tax 
sources were preempted by the Federal 
Government and that the State’s indebt- 
edness should not be increased. 

C. L. Goodnough, Speaker of the House 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature, in a 
statement pointed out that the State had 
already provided between $130,000,000 and 
$140,000,000 for relief of unemployed. 


The State officials and legislators ac- 
companying the Governor were: Clyde L, 
King, Secretary of Revenue; William A. 
Schnader, Attorney General; Mrs, Alice 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Specialties Markets 
In Britain Outlined 


Opportunities Said to Exist for 
American Exporters 


Opportunities exist in Great Britain for 
sales of American specialty lines and nov- 
elties, despite relatively low prices quoted 
by continental manufacturers, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 


Aug. 4. Quality and suitability are said 
to be greater considerations than price, 
The statement follows in full text: 

Notwithtsanding various obstacles, Amer- 
ican specialty lines-and novelties can still 
be successfully sold in Great Britain, a 
report to the Commerce Department from 
its London office indicates. . 

While this type of merchandise can be 
placed on the British market by continen- 
tal manufacturers at relatively low prices, 
this fact does not constitute an insure 
mountable obstacle to United States pro= 
ducers. . 

In connection with nonessential goods, 
the report points out, price as a rule plays 
a relatively minor role. In the case of 
the average Englishman, quality and suit- 
ability are the prime considerations ih 
specialty goods designed for nis home, his 
children, or his amusement. e 

The American exporter, according ‘te 
the report, has an initial advantage in 
the high esteem accorded by the majority 
of British to United States manufactured 
goods. Prices and qualities considered, it 
declares, he should be able to market im 
Great Britain such articles as automatic 
amusement devices, advertising novelties, 
high-grade toys, novelty household equip= 
ment, specialized office supplies, and @& 
large variety of other items for which 
there is a constant demand whenever they 
are possessed of special features . 

Exports of specialty goods from the 
United States to Great Britian have avers 
aged around $8,000,000 annually 
recent years, 

tment’ 


during 
accor to the Commerce 
Depar Specialties Division, 





ey Says Economist 


Must Depend Largely on 
American and Canadian 
© Grain, L. A. Wheeler De- 


clares in Address 
“In view of the present situation regard- 


world wheat production it would seem 
a though the foreign wheat imperting 


countries will have to depend largely upon | 


the United States and Canada for their 
imports during the next few months, it 
was stated by L. A. Wheeler, of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, in dis- 
cussing farm news from foreign lands in 
a recent radio address over a National 
Broadcasting Company network from Sta- 

mn WRC. 

“ also pointed out that “now that | 
prices have: fallen so low, it seems that) 
many consumers, especially in the north- 
ern and western European countries, are 
using more butter and lard.” 

His address follows in full text: 

New Production Estimates 

- Last month I pointed out that informa- 
tion received up to that time indicated a 
reduction in the production of wheat in 
the Northern Hemisphere countries as com- 
pe 2d with the preceding year. Most of 
the estimates and forecasts of production | 
received during July, however, were in the 
direction of larger supplies, so that at the 
present time it appears that there will be 
little difference in wheat production in the 
Northern Hemisphere this year as com- 
pared with the crops of 1931. 4 

-In Europe excluding Russia the indica- 
tions are for a crop slightly larger than that 
of last year, the increases in the western 
importing countries more than offsetting 
decreases in the eastern exporting coun- 
tries. Incidentally, the increased produc- | 
tion in the importing countries may be 
attributed, to < considerable extent, to the | 
stimulation to wheat growing in those 
countries resulting from high tariffs and | 
other import restrictions. c | 

The 1932 wheat acreage in Russia is be- 
low that of 1931 but larger than in 1930. 
Production indications are not yet avail- 
able, but it might be pointed out that 
the reduced acreage does not necessarily | 
mean a smaller crop, especially when it) 
is ‘considered that yields from Russia 
last year were considerably reduced by un- 
favorable weather conditions. 

American and Canadian Crops 

“ In Canada and the United States there | 
hes recently been some damage to Spring 
Wheat by drought and high temperature, 
but much larger crops than last year of 





Spring wheat in these countries are ex-| 


pected. The way things look now, foreign | |} 


wh2at importing countries will have to) 


and Canada for their wheat imports dur- 
ire the next few months. 

‘ World production and consumption of 
vegetable oil and oil-bearing materials has | 
a considerable bearing on the welfare of 


American producers of hogs and dairy | ]}} 


products. The Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics has just completed a survey of | 
the world situation in vegetable oils. It| 


appears that supplies are at present more | |} 
than sufficient to provide for the relatively | }| 


limited demand. | 

The low prices prevailing for butter 
seem to have checked, to some extent, the | 
consumption of vegetable oil substitutes. | 
In the same way the low prices for lard | 


have checked the upward trend in the | | 


production of vegetable substitutes for this 
product. In other words, now that prices | 
have fallen so low, it seems that many 
consumers especially in the northern and 
western Europea:: countries are using more 
butter and lard. | 

Egypt Cuts Cotton Acreage 

Egypt has cut its cotton acreage for the 
1932-33 season 35 per cent below that of 
1931-32, according to the latest official re-| 
port. Our representative in Cairo reports 
that the reduced acreage is a result of the 
Egyptian government acreage restriction 
program, discouragingly low prices, and a 
shift in some areas to wheat and rice in- 
stead of cotton. The recently increased 
import duties on wheat have encouraged! 
the larger wheat acreage, while an unusu- 
ally heavy flow of water in the Nile this 
season has made possible a large increase 
over last year in the acreage devoted to 
rice. 

Many of you have, no doubt, taken ad- 
vantage of the low retail prices for pine- 
apples in recent months. THese low prices 
have resulted in extremely poor returns 
for pineapple growers in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, with the result that new plantings 
of pineapples in Puerto Rico have been 
reduced 75 per cent, as compared with 
last year, while in Cuba a cut of 50 per 
eent is reported. This reduction in plant- 


ings, however, will not be reflected in| reduced by about 7 per cent. 


smaller crops until 1934, since it will take 
two years for them to come 
bearing. 


Tobacco Consumption 


sion in Great Britain tobacco consumption broadening trade, but evidences of in- 


during the first half of 1932 was about 
the same as in the corresponding period 
of 1931. American tobacco, however, ap- 
pears to have lost some ground. Imports 
of tobacco leaf from the United States 
for the first five months of 1932 were 25| 


per cent below the corresponding figures! ended July 23, but in most cases the de-| sted industry the latter part of June, how- 


in 1931. This decrease may be attributed. 
in part, to increased use of tobacco leaf 
grown within the British Empire, but 
probably a more important factor is the 
marked ‘decline in the exports from Great 
— of cigarettes made from American 
@ai. 

Information received during the month 
of July on foreign fruit prospects con- 
firmed earlier indications of reduced apple 
and pear production in European coun- 
tries. From the point of view of competi- 


tive supplies, the prospects for our apple creased on the basis of the strength at 


it 


depend largely upon the United States ||} 


“« « « 
Administrative Practice 


Surplus materials 
transferred in 10 years m one de; 
to another for utilization, says 
ordination Service. 


rtment 
eral Co- 


Page 1, col. 6 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Egyptian cotton area reduced 35 per cent, 
Commerce Department is informed. 

Page 4, col. 3 

. Ratio of costs and prices in dairy industry 

between different regions of country is dis- 

turbed by market declines, says Department 

of Agriculture. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Milk inspection law of 1932 in New Jersey 

is keeping much inferior milk from the 
State, New Jersey officer announces. 


.. Page 5, col, 3 
Earl H. Hanefeld is seamen State Direc- 
tor of Agriculture of Ohio, 
Page 5, col. 5 
Measures for protection of peach crop by 
control of gipsy moth outlined by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
Page 5, col. 1 


Grain Stabilization Corporation announces 
quantity of wheat on hand available for 


sale, 
Page 6, col. 4 
Continued increases in farm prices to aid 
agricultural credit situation, says Federal 
Farm Loan Commissioner. 11 
e 1, col. 


Pag 
Compulsory pooli in marketing of farm 


products is impracticable in this country, | 


says A. W. M 


cKay, of the Federal Farm 
Board. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Regional corporation for farm credit asked 
by organization comprising eight livestock 
and wool associations in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Kansas, according to 
information received by Senator Gore. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Foreign nations must depend largely on 
American and Canadian wheat in next few 
months, Federal economist says in radio 
address. 
Page 2, col. 1 
Firmer tone noted in wool quotations on 
prospect of increased consumption of manu- 
factures. 
Page 2. col. 2 
Grain galleries being extended at Port 
Churchill, Manitoba, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Preference said to be shown recently by 
investors for short-term agricultural paper. 
s Page 7, col. 5 
Downward trend in production of sheep 
and wool for next few years forecast by De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
e 7, col. 1 
Direct exports of American apples to Po- 
land showed marked increase for year, says 
Department of Commerce. 
Page 7, col.'6 


Banks and Banking 


Federal receivers of insolvent State bank 
held not empowered to enforce stockholders’ 
liability; Biltrite Building Co. et al. v. Elliott 
et al., etc.; South Carolina Supreme Court. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Checks issued by State banking officer in 
liquidating affairs of closed bank held sub- 
ject to Federal tax in Kentucky. 

Page 4. col. 4 

Oklahoma State banking system in good 
condition, State Bank Commissioner reports. 

Page 7, col. 1 

Further decline in deposits in State banks 
in first half of year 1932 reported by Depart- 
ment of Banking and Imsurance of New 
Jersey. 





Page 7, col. 4 
Weekly condition statement of reporting 
member banks in Federal reserve system. 
Page 7, col. 5 
Weekly summary of Federal reserve bank 
credit issued by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7. col. 7 
Maine lists addition to savings bank in- 
vestments. 
Page 7. col. 1 
New bank check tax clarified in letter to 
Federal Reserve Board by Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
Page 1, col. 3 
National bank suspensions reported by 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 3, col. 7 


. 
Consumption 
Firmer tone noted in wool quotations on 
prospect of increased consumption of manu- 
factures. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Corporation Finance 


Net operating revenue and net operating 
income of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company for June and first six months of 
year show decline, report to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows. 


Class I railroads sustained a net loss of 


$106.776,401 in first five months of the year, | 


Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation with- 
holds aid to Pennsylvania for relief of un- 


ued at $366,000,000 


Page 6, col. 6 


to four Ohio counties. 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State 
Page 4, col, 5 


courts. 


Education 


Government books and put oe problems. 


Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


e 4, col. 7 


State books and publications listed. 


Page 4, col. $ 


Exvorting and Importing 


partment of Commerce. 


nese rubber shoes. 
Opportunities said to exist in 


a 


cialty goods. 


Department of Commerce. 


Page 7, co 
France renews import quotas on fruit 
two months. 


IL 


certain goods. 


Page 
Fish 


waters in dry season pro 
ham, chairman, Game an 
| State of Oklahoma. 


by 


Foreign Relations 


| Sept. 3. 


of Condition of Wounded and Sick of Armies 
land Treatment of Prisoners of War made 


reer ‘Page 1, col. 2 


General Business Conditions 


Weekly business atintics sosnnteee and 
ommerce e 
made public ‘by 3 3 col. 4 


° 
Government Finance 

More than $1,000,000 of appropriations for 
Federal prisons returned to ‘Treasury last 
year, says Department of Justice. S ons 


Daily statement of the United States 
en Page 7, col. 6 


Health 


State campaign in Kentucky for spread of 
| doctrine of Pentel health discussed by Di- 
}rector of Dental ymmene — of Health, 
} f Kentucky. 

; Commonwealth 0: y Sone 0. 90l:'3 


Decline in tuberculosis rate in Illinois is 
| discussed by Director of Health, State of 


i Page 8, col. 6 
Burdens on hospitals and visiting nurse 
| associations increased in last three years as 
relief activities have widened, says Chil- 
| dren’s Bureau. pose % ot.8 


| ‘Water consumption and improved distri- 
| bution outlined by Public Health Service. 
i . Page 2, col. 7 





} 

° 
Highways 

New Jersey testing paint and strips of 
| white concrete an) find most economical 
| for traffic lanes. 
huge saps siete Page 6, col. 7 


Immigration 


f passport agency at Seattle Aug. 
vy & State Department. 
| 15 is announced by pai ~ 


Insurance 


Income tax on 
scene explained 
venue. 


roceeds of endowment 
by Bureau of Internal 
7 Page 4, col. 1 
Life insurance companies wrote a greater 
number of policies in New Jersey last year 
|than the year before but the aggregate 
amount of business was less, according to @ 
report by the State Department of Banking 
| and Insurance. 
Page 5, col, 1 
Amendments suggested to marine inspr- 
ance ruling recently issued in New York. 
Page 5, col. 1 


‘International Finance 


xchange rates at New York. 
= ’ Page 7, col. 1 


Wool Quotations Improve on Prospect 
Of Increased Consumption of Products 


Despite development or a somewhat 
slower tendency in the Boston wool market | 
toward the middle of the past month, | 
evidence of increased consumption of wool | 
and semimanufactures has encouraged a} 
firmer tone in quotations on some lines, 
according to a statement Aug. 4, by the! 
Department of Agriculture. 

A world clip about equal to that of last 
year, of 2,313,000,000 pounds, exclusive of | 
Russia and China, is in prospect. In the 
United States the clip is estimated to be 


_ probably 


stimulate wool consumption 


materially. 


Receipts of domestic wool at Boston} 


still lag far behind those of last year.. 
Only 95,600,000 pounds were received to 
July 16 of this year. For the correspond- 
ing period of 1931 receipts were 153,- 
300,000 pounds. 

Imports of combing and clothing wool 
for the first six months of 1932 were 13,- 
225,000 pounds compared with 28,182,000 


READERS’ SUMMARY 


+ 
em: loyed on find: that State has not 
Sonn 1 duty to ohtineens; loans extended 


Page 1, col. 7 


Exports of naval stores, gums and rosins 
increased in June over year ago, says De- 


Page 5, col. 3 
Protection asked against imports of Japa- 


e 1, col. 5 
ritain for 
American exporters of novelties and spe- 


Page 1, col. 7 
Direct exports of American apples to Po- 
land showed marked increase for year, says 


6 
for 

Page 1, col. 1 
China announces increase in duties on 


Page 3, col. 4 

Soviet exports from Black Sea ports de- 

cline for month with no shipments “ om, 
» col. 


Measure to rescue fish stranded in shallow 
Gid Gra- 
Fish Commission, 


Page 8, col. 1 


State Department announces acceptance 
|of invitation of Spanish government to at- 
tend the Fourth International Radiotele- 
| graph Conference in Madrid, which opens 


e 7, col. 4 
Treaties with 46 countries on Amelioration 


Labor 


Survey of causes of industrial acciden' 
and study of avoidability in New York Sta’ 
reviewed by Director of Industrial Hygiene, 
Department of Labor, State of New took . 

: Page 8, cal. 

Railway work program to be presented to 
executives of carriers. 

Page 1, col. 6 

China Department of Labor is planning 
revision of labor Jaws and study of labor 


Page 2, col. 4 
Market Statistics 


Ratio of costs and prices in dairy industry 
between different regions of country is dis- 
turbed by market declines, says Department 
of Agricult 

Page 5, col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Gold production increased in Australia, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 
Page 1, col. 4 


\ 


Motor Transport 
Improvement in driving shown in Con- 


necticut with decline in percentage of auto 
accidents in 11 of 12 


ators. 
‘ e 1, col. $ 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners of 
Montana appeals from court ruling in case 
involving control of motor traffic on high- 


ways. 
Page 5, col. 1 


Municipal Finance 


Florida city denied right to accept its 
bonds in payment of property taxes. 


Page 4, col. 1 
Patents 


Development of American ice cream in- 
pang wn in records of Patent Office, 
says Department of Commerce. 

Page 3, col. 5 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Governor Murray threatens to reestablish 
martial law in Oklahoma City to prevent 
extension of oil drilling zone. 

Page 5, col. 7 


Postal Service 


New variety of 6-cent stamps and enve- 
lopes to go on sals at all post Offices Aug. 19, 
says Post Office Department. 

Page 3, col. 7 


President 


President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Prisons 


More than $1,000,000 of app: 
Federal prisons returned 
year, says Department of Justice. 

Page 3, col. 6 


riations for 
jury last 


Public Service 


Civil Service Commission requests Comp- 
troller General to reconsider rul on in- 
creased pay cut under five-day week plan. 


e 3, col. 2 
Public Utilities 


Gross receipts of Swiss Wises Telegraph 
& Telephone Corporation decline, announces 
Commerce Department. 
Page 4, col. 6 
State Corporation Commission of North 
Carolina calls electric utility companies to 
conference with view to reduction of rates. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Ohio industrial power consumer attacks 
rate schedules, claiming reduced cost of 
production. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Governor Pinchot asserts people have 
| right to know relations between utilities and 
| Public Service Commission. 
Page 5. col. 4 
Indiana Senate passes bill, approved by 
House, providing that valuation of public 
utilities shall be the true cash value of the 


property. 
Page 5, col. 1 
Net operating revenue and net operating 
income of American Telephone & es 
Company for June and first six months of 
year show decline, report to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shows. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Federal court sets aside as confiscatory 
maximum car fare for City of - Portland, 
Oreg., fixed by State Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 
6, col. 7 


Page 
Financial report of Norwegian Telegraph 
Service reviewed by Department of Com- 


merce, 
Page 2, col. 7 


Radio 


, Agotnettons received by Radio Commis- 
sion. 
Page 6, col. 7 





s 
Railroads 
Railroad seeks to cut rates on coal in 


Tilinois, 
Page 6, col. 1 


Shipyards at Belfast 
Face Period of Idleness 


| 


Only a limted amount of repair work is 
on hand at Belfast shipyards to occupy 
| the curtailed forces still employed, and 
not a single ship is being constructed. In 
spite of the fact that the first quarter 
|of 1932 was considered one of the worst 


|in the history of Northern Ireland ship- 
| building industry, conditions actually be- 
|came more depressed during the second 
| quarter. 


Three ships, totaling 47,007 gross tons, 


age groups of oper- |° 


he 
Mability; Biltrite Buildi 
et al., etc.; South Carolina Supreme Court. 


Tariff 


bonds in,payment of property taxes. 


sessment of Southern Pacific Company at 
$3,970,000 less than last year. 


Olicies explained 


liquidating affairs of closed bank held sub- 
ject to Federal tax in Kentucky. 


uals in North Carolina 
came from 6 per cent tax on dividends from 
shares of stock in fore’ 
State Commissioner of 


Federal Reserve Board by Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Textiles and 


s Bureau of & 
Standards, Department of Commerce. 


» » » 


ions in rate cases announ bi - 
teretate Commerce Commission. ae ee 
Page 6, col, 
Class I railroads sustained a net joss of 
106,776,401 in first five months of the year, 
rstate Commerce Commission reports. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Railway work program to be presented to 
executives of carriers. 
e 1, col. 6 
Senator King announces he will press for 
action at next session of Congress on resolu- 
tion relating to rail holding companies. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Scientific Research 


New instrument developed by Bureau of 
Standards for grinding lenses. 


Page 7, col. 7 

British scientists deny that Oldoway Skele- 
ton belongs to period 1,000,000 year ago. 

‘age 3, col, 2 


s : 
Shipping 
Suez Canal Rules of Navigation amended 
as to bunkering of coal, says Department of 
Commerce. 
Page 6, col. 7 
: a shoals found off coast of New Eng- 
and. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Grain galleries being extended at Port 
Churchill, Manitoba, according to Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Page 5, col. 2 

New lighthouse tender “Myrtle,” built to 

ply shallow waters of Gulf coast, completed. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Four agreements covering cargo shipments 

and passenger transport approved by Ship- 
ping Board. 


Depletion of business at shi 
fast, Ireland, reviewed by 
Commerce, 


Social Welfare 


Right of American workman to welfare 
and security by legislative protection rather 
than by benevolence of industrial and po- 
litical leaders is discussed by Governor Pin- 
chot of Pennsylvania. 


Page 2, col. 5 
yards of Bel- 
partment of 


Page 2, col. 4 


Page 8, col. 5 
Burdens on hospitals and visiting nurse 
associations increased in last three years as 
relief activities have widened, says Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Chairman of Red Cross advises President 
of plafs for distribution of wheat and cot- 
ton as authorized by Congress. 
Page 3, col. 6 


State Courts 


Federal receivers of insolvent State bank 
ld not empowered to enforce stockholders’ 
Co. et al. v. Elliott 


age 4, col. 2 


China announces increase in duties on 


certain-goods. 


Page 3, col. 1 


Taxation 
Rate of State tax to be increased in Ne- 
braska. 


Page 4, col. 1 
Florida city denied right to accept its 


Page 4, col, 1 
Kentucky Tax Commission fixes final as- 


Page 4. col. 6 
roceeds of endowment 
y Bureau of Internal 


Income tax on 


venue. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Checks issued by State banking officer in 


Page 4, col. 4 
Nearly half of income tax paid by individ- 
in last fiscal year 


m corporations, says 
venue. 
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New bank check tax clarified in letter to 
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Their Products 


Tests of uellip nage durability of textiles 
i fad bre meeetiee by = 
jureau 0} 


Worner, of Textile Section, 
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Veterans 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs dis- 


ba proposed economies with the Presi- 
ent. 


Page 1, col. 4 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Persons working for poor relief ruled not 


entitled to compensation benefits in Ohio. 


Page 5, col. 6 


Ship Board Approves 


Four Rate Compacts 


Agreements Cover Transport 
Of Cargo and Passengers 


The Shipping Board announced, Aug. 3, 
its approval of four agreements of ship- 
ping companies on arrangements for ship- 


ment of goods and transport of passen- 
gers over various routes. 
The Board’s statement follows in full 
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New Shoals Found 
Off New England 


Two Hazards to Shipping 
Charted and Will Appear 
On Future Maps 


Two dangerous shoals on Georges Bank, 
off the New England coast, have 
found and charted and will appear on fu- 
ture maps, according to an announce- 
ment made by R. S. Patton, Director of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The shoals are not far off the west- 
bound Winter Atlantic passenger lanes, it 
was stated. ’ 


The shallower of the two has a depth of 
but 25 feet and lies in an area -where 
previous charts indicated 150 feet. Be- 
cause of the excessive amount of fog and 
irregular currents, as well as static inter- 
ferences with accurate radio bearings, ves- 
sels in this region have difficulty in fol- 
lowing the authorized tract. However, 
the accurate and detailed configuration 
of the ocean floor shown on charts con- 
structed from surveys now being made will 
enable transatlantic vessels to follow the 
tracks more closely than heretofore.—(De- 
partment of. Commerce.) 


Demands on Hospitals 


Found to Increase as 
Relief Activity Widens 


Free Cases in 10 Cities Con- 
stitute More Than 52 Per 
Cent of Days’ Care Rend- 
ered, Reports Show 


Increased burdens have been placed on 
hospitals-and visiting nurse associations 
fluring the past three years as the relief 
activities throughout the Nation have 
widened, the Children’s Bureau announces 
in a statement just made public. 

Free cases in 10 cities during 1931 con- 
stituted more than 52 per cent of the 
days’ care rendered by hospitals. Visiting 
nurses in 14 cities reported over 1,238,000 
visits, of which over 58 per cent were free 
visits. The statement follows in full text: 

That hospitals and ,visiting-nurse asso- 
ciations share with relief agencies and 
family-welfare associations added burdens 
brought by the depression is evident in 
the steady increase in free care and serv- 
ice which they have been called upon to 
give from 1929 to 1931, inclusive, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor. 

Reports. by 71 Hospitals 

Comparable statistics for the three years 
have been reported by 71 hospitals or re- 
lated institutions in 10 cities and by 15 
visiting nurse associations in 14 cities. 

The number of days’ care reported by 
the hospitals in the 10 cities was 3,691,847, 
in 1929; 3,746,706 in 1930, and 3,799,123 in 
1931. The percentage of days’ care to free 
cases was 42.8 in 1929; 46.0 in 1930, and 
52.2 in 1931. The 10 cities reporting on 
hospital care were Akron, Buffalo, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Grand Rapids, Lancaster, 
Newark, The Oranges, Richmond and 
Sharon. 

The number of nursing visits to patients 
under the care of visiting-nurse associa- 
tions was 1,161,129 in 1929; 1,224,644 in 
1930, and 1,238,911 in 1931. Between 1929 
and 1930 the total number of visits in 
nearly all areas increased at approxi- 
mately the same rate as the number of 
visits to, free cases. The number of pay 
and part-pay visits changed but slightly. 

Total Visits Increase 


In 1931 the total number of visits con- 
tinued to increase, but there was a dis- 
tinct drpp in the number for which the 
agency received payment and a corre- 
sponding increase in the amount of free 
service. In 1929 the percentage of free 
visits was 52.7; in 1930, 54.4, and in 
1931, 58.3. 


The 14 cities reporting on visiting-nurse | 
service for the three years were Bridge- 
port, Buffalo, Canton, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Denver, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Lancaster, Newark, Omaha, St 








Louis, Sioux City. . 


Increase in Use 


Of Water Offset 3 
By Waste Control 


Individual Consumption 
Higher but Distribution” 


Systems Improved, Says 
Public Health Service 


Changing living habits and the applica- 
tion of modern plumbing are contributing 
to an increased use of water by the indi- 
vidual, but this additional use has not in- 
creased the total consumption, including 
waste, to the same extent because of the 
tendency toward metering and better con- 
trol over the distribution system, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Aug. 3 at the 
Public Health Service. 

Extension of supply facilities in munic- 
ipalities has made water available in more 
places and for more uses, such as swim~- 
ming pools and water <-untains, and the 
development of small pumping systems 
has increased the use of water on the 
farms and in localities where water is 
drawn from ground supplies, it was stated. 


Quality of Water Improved 


fhe factors which have promoted in- 
creased use of water by\individuals are sig- 
nificant from the public health standpoint 
in that the quality of the water is improved 
and that the method of sewage disposal 
made necessary by pressure systems is a 
health safeguard. Additional information 
was furnished as follows: 


The average city “runs” from 100 to 125 
gallons of water per capita per day, which 
may be reduced or increased in accord- 
ance with the number of industries draw- 
ing on the supply. and the operations of 
these industries. “A purely , resigential 
community, without industries, uses 50 to 
60 gallons of water per capita per day. 

Where water supplies must be treated 
and where there is a large investment in 
the water plant there is a tendency to 
install meters, otherwise there would be 
no incentive to keep Gown costs and more 
water might be treated than was necessary. 

This tendency toward metering, there- 
fore, tends to conserve water and results 
in greater vigilance over leaky valves and 
other defects in the distribution system. 
It may be noted that the amount of water 
perhaps “wasted” in the daily ablutions 
of the individual is not comparable to the 
waste incurred through loose faucets. 

It has been found that where there is 
metering there is a reduction in the con- 
sumption of water, but the reduction is in 
the amount Wasted rather than in the 
amount actually used. As a whole, there- 
fore, there is a tendency to collective re- 
duction in consumption of water due ta. 
better control over wastage. 

Increased Supplies 

Although there is a greater amount of 
water used by individuals than previously, 
this increase is small in comparison with 
the added amount of water made avail- 
e@ble. Increased construction of water- 
works improvements, added installations 
to meet growing populations, especially in 
cities where facilities have been inade- 
quate, and expansion of industry, as well 
as greater use of individual systems in 
rural sections, have drawn considerably 
on water supplies. ‘ 

The importance in conserving water lies 
in reducing the fixed charges and cost of 
treatment and to conserve supplies which 
are not constant, such as artesian wells 
and other groun€ supplies. 


i 


Norway Receipts Reduced 
From Telegraph Services 


The official report of the Norwegian 
Telegraph Service for the fiscal year 
1930-31 has just been published. 

Total revenues during the year amounted 
to 32,062,860 kroner and operating ex- 
penses totaled 22,098,155 kroner. (The 
krone averaged $0.2505 in 1931 and $0.2676 
in 1930.) There was thus a surplus of 
9,964,705 kroner, representing a decline of 
1,335,294 kroner as compared with esti- 
mated receipts. 

Telegraph earnings declined, but long 


| distance telephone fees showed a slight 


increase despite the fact that the number 
of calls fell off as a result of the improved@ 
controlling methods. A total of 2,373,811 
local telegrams were dispatched, together 
with 1,721,625 foreign.—(Department of 


' Commerce.) 
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into full! ment follows: 


5 somewhat 
Despite a protracted state of depres-| middle of July after several weeks of 


| pounds for the first half of 1931, and an 
| average of 61,910,000 pounds for this period 
jin the years 1927-1931. 

Some improvement in the wool industry 
| was indicated in reports from continental 
|Europe during June. 
|have been slightly above May levels, ac- 
cording to Agricultural Attache Steere at 


The fuil text of the Department state- 


The Boston wool market developed a 
slower tendency toward the 


| were delivered to their owners during the 
;second quarter. This is only a small de- 
|crease from the previous quarter when 
| 55,697 gross tons were delivered, and shows 
@ substantial increase over the same quar- 





Activity seems to|ter of the previous year when only 9,781 


|gross tons were delivered. 


The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 were approved by the Ship- 
ping Board today: 

Pacific Coast to Porto Rico and Domin- 
ican Republic—1919—The New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Co. with Gulf Pa- 


These figures give slight encouragement, 
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creased consumption of wool and semi- 
manufactures encouraged a firmer tone in | 
asking prices on some lines of wool, ac-| 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural | 
Economics. Prices of most wools showed 
further declines during the four weeks | 


clines were smaller than those of the) 
previous four week period. | 
London Prices Improved 


At the opening of the July auctions at 
London prices for practically all wools 
showed improvement as compared with | 
closing prices of the previous series and | 
the improvement was maintained to the| 
close of the series with further increases 
reported on some wools. Quotations on 
tops and yarns at Bradford have been in- 


lfrom the United Kingdom concerning 


benefit if 
velops. 


a revival in general business de- 
There has been favorable news| 


market developments in July. 
Unemployment in the woolen and wor- 


ever, had increased to 26.4 per cent com- 
pared with 25.5 per cent in May. Manu-| 
facturers and exporters of piece goods are | 
closely watching the international situ-| 
ation, as it is felt that present currency 
and quota restrictions must be altered 
before much improvement can be ex-| 
pected in the export trade. 

Latest reports from the important wool | 
growing countries of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere indicate a sufficient supply of pas- 


| Berlin, and there is hope that wool may | however, when it is considered that there 


is no new work on hand and no pros- 
pects of any appearing within the near 
future. The inactivity of the shipyards 


|is a serious problem, affecting the welfare 


not only of Belfast but of the whole of 
Northern Ireland. 

For this reason the government of 
Northern Ireland has repeatedly affirmed 
its readiness to assist in the placing of 
new orders by gttaranteeing the loans 
made to operators and builders who un- 
dertake to construct new vessels.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


China Planning Study 


cific Line: Arrangement covers through 
shipments of canned goods, canned 
salmon, dried fruit, beans and rice from 
United tSates Pacific coast ports to Porto 
Rico and Dominican Republic, with tran- 
shipment at New Orleans. Through rates 
are to be specified in the agreement. 
Transfer charges at New Orleans are to 
be absorbed by the lines. 


Far East and Oriental Ports to Atlantic 
Coast.—1979—Panama Pacific Line with 
Klaveness Line: Covers through billing 
arrangement covering shipments of all 
commodities from Far East and Oriental 
ports of call of Klaveness Line to New 
York, with transshipment at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates. 
Transfer charges, including cost of custom 
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|ture and feed to carry flocks through the 
remainder of the Winter. 


service, State tolls, etc., are to be ab- 


export trade are much better than they | London. 
were at this time last year. Most Euro-| The downward tendency of prices 


pean countries will have poor apple crops sisted throughout most of June in con-| 
The prin-/|tinental European centers, but toward the | 


and even poorer pear crops. 
cipal exceptions are to be found in Italy |close of the month a slightly firmer 


y . 4 
per- | Conditions in Wool Countries 


tone | 


In Australia conditions are described as 
ideal, whereas, in New Zealand, conditions, 
while not so good, have been better than 


Of Problems of Labor 


Program Includes Revision of 
Laws and Arbitration Machinery 


sorbed by the two lines. 


Atlantic Coast to Orient.—2012—Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., with Oceanic 
& Oriental Navigation Co.: Arrangement 
covers through shipments from United 


and Austria, where large apple crops are| became apparent as a result of the firm- 


reported. 

Both of these countries are important 
exporters ot apples, and it seems likely 
that American apples will meet consid- 


erable competition from Italian and Aus-|in July 1931, when a consumption of Moe reported as stocked to capacity. 


trian fruit in the northwestern European 
markets during the 1932-33 season. Rus- 
sia is reported to have good apple and 
pear crops but our representative in Ber- 
lin states that the European fruit trade 
does not expect large exports from that 
country. The Canadian crop of apples 
will be somewhat smaller than last year. 
Exports of Farm Products 

The crop in the eastern barreled apple 
provinces will be considerably smaller than 
in 1931, and some reduction in competi- 
tive Canadian supplies on the English 
market may be expected on that account. 
The western boxed apple crop of Canada 
will be substantially larger than that of 
the small crop of 1931. 


United States exports of farm products | 
during the month of June reached an| ports of wheat and fruit have declined in | mated at 7 per cent. 
than the un-|recent months. 


aggregate volume larger 
usually small figures for June 1931. 


eee 


|was expected. A deficiency in late Sum- 


States Atlantic ports of call of Dollar to 
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ness in overseas markets. 


Consumption of combing and clothing 
wool in the United States has declined 
almost continuously from the high point 


000,000 pounds (grease equivalent) was re- 
| ported, until in May 1932, when reported 
consumption was only 13,000,000 pounds. 
For the first five months of 1932 consump- 
tion was two-thirds of the average for 
the corresponding months of the previous 
five years. 

Wool consumption in the United States 
is very responsive to general business con- 
ditions and consumer buying power. 
moderate recovery or mere stabilization 
of general industrial conditions would 


years. Cotton exports this season have 
run ahead of last year for nine con- 
secutive months. 

Japan has been the leading buyer. Ex- 


There have been some 


The | seasonal factors in these declines, but the|Southern Hemisphere countries and ap- 
June index of exports was 61, taking the levels reached in June were well below | parent supplies on hand at the beginning 
exports for the five years immediately | those of the corresponding month in 1931.|of July in five countries are estimated at 
the war as 100. This figure was| Exports of animal products, principally | between 25 and 30 per cent greater than 


mer rains is reported in the Union of 
'South Africa, and pasturage and feed 
will not be plentiful as expected earlier in 
|the season. Most of the sheep ranches 


| A world clip about equal to that of last 


| season, when it reached 3,313,000,000 pounds | 


| exclusive of Russia and China, is indi- 
|cated by preliminary reports. The in- 
crease in Australia and New Zealand com- 
bined is now estimated at about 2 per 
jcent. It seems probable that the coming 
\clip in the Union of South Africa will 
show some increase, unless weather and 
feed conditions grow decidedly worse. 
United States Clip Short 

| Conditions in Argentina appear satisfac- 
tory, whereas in Uruguay losses of sheep 
were reported at the time of the last 
|shearing, and the wet weather in the 
| northern part of the country has caused 
|some trouble since then. In the United 
/States the decrease in the clip is esti- 


The season has now closed in most 


at the same time last year, but only 11 


The Department of Labor of China will 
| revise the labor laws, study the problem 
| of industrial efficiency, set up machinery 
|for the settlement of labor disputes, and 


| Program of China was made public in 
part Aug. 4 by the Women’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Labor. 


In addition to investigation of labor 
conditions and compilation of statistics 
the program contemplates the draft of 
regulations for workers’ savings banks, 
among other functions. A summary of 
the outstanding features of the program 


made public by the Women’ - 
lows in full text: ——— 


The Labor Department of the Chine: 
Ministry of Industry recently suinaimnaed 
the program of work of the department. 
The following are the more important 
items of this program: (1) Investigation 
of labor conditions; (2) continuation of 
the reorganization and registration of trade 
unions; (3) establishment of machinery 


five countries are estimated at approxi- 


mately 1,703,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 
about 5 per cent, compared with those of 


encourage workers’ education. The labor | 





the Orient, with transhipment at/San 
Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Through 
rates are to be same as applicable direct 
line conference rates. Transhipment ex- 
pense is to be absorbed by the lines. 


Pacific Coast to Adriatic and Mediter- 
ranean Ports.—2025—Panama Pacific Line 
with Italian Line: Covers arrangement for 
through transportation of passengers from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to Malta, 
Trieste, Venice, Fiume, Naples, Genoa, 
Gravosa, and Patras, with interchange at 
New York. The through fare is to be the 
sum of local fare of Panama Pacific Line 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles to 
New York, less $25, plus local fare of the 
ao Line from New York to destina- 

on. 





for the settlement of labor disputes; (4) 
promotion of the adoption of the factory 
council system; (5) division of factory in- 
spection areas; (6) encouragement, of 
workers’ education; (7) drafting of regula- 
tions for workers’ savings banks; (8) appli- 
cation of law relating to collective agree- 
ments; (9) participation in the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference; (10) revision of 
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smaller than for any of the preceding nine | pork and lard, have moved upward re- 
months. In fact, if cotton is excluded| cently and in June exceeded those of last|per cent greater than at the same date 
from the index the resulting figures is| year; but total exports of these products} of 1930. 

the smallest for any month in the past 17} continue at very low levels. Exports for the season from the same | 


ELMER SCHLESINGER 


last season, when they were unusually THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


high. In 1929-30 exports f h 
were estimated at 1,657,000,000 * pounan, 
and in 1928-29 1,765,000,000 pounds. 


| labor laws; (11) study of the problem of 
industrial efficiency; (12) compilation of 
labor statistics; (13) publication of a 


monthly labor review. 
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Regional Agency 
To Extend Farm 
Credit Requeste 


\ 


e 


Eight Groups From Four 

* States Unite to Ask Fed- 
eral Government for Re- 
gional Corporation 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Board now. Procedure has not yet been 
worked out. Suggest you get in touch 
with them as soon as they have announced 
their plan and policy. I will be glad to 
cooperate in carrying out your wishes 
even though this easier credit should prove 
to be a mere quicksand of debt. I doubt 
if the system can be saved merely by the 
use of credit and the multiplication of 
debts but I am game and will help you. 
(Signed) “T. P. GORE, 
“United States Senator.” 


\ Message to President 

The association advised Senator Gore 
it has sent a mesage by telegraph to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 


President Hoover, which, as made pubiic 


by the Senator, follows in full text: 


Representatives of the principal cattle 

and sheep organizations, growers and 
‘feeders alike, in the Ninth Federal Land 

Bank District, representing more than 8,- 
000,000 cattle and more than 7,000,000 
sheep, assembled at Denver Thursday in 
response to call and discussed the live- 
stock credit situation. It was unanimously 
agreed that the normal sources of credit 
have been withdrawn to such an extent 
that a very serious situation threatens tne 
industry. 

There are in this district entirely inade- 
quate facilities to operate for furnishing 
long-time credits under the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank Act. Furthermore, 
the loan values established by these banks 
are too low to enable many men to con- 
tinue their production of livestock. With 
one or two exceptions, where small credit 
corporations have been set up to serve 
limited territories, the commercial banks 
in this district have not seen fit to estab- 
lish loaning agencies under the Recon- 
struction Finance Act and, in addition, are 
hesitant to extend individual credits there- 


under because of the desire to avoid in- | 


creasing their liabilities. 
Quick Action Urged 
Unless quick action is taken in _ this 
emergency to take advantage of the facil- 
ities authorized under the amendment to 
the Emergency Relief Act and immedi- 


ately set up a regional agricultural credit | 


corporation in this: district provided for 
in Title 2, section 201 (5) (E) of the 
Emergency Relief and Reconstruction Act 
of 1932 for the dual purpose of furnishing 


credit to range producers whose loans} 


have been called, thus keeping intact the 
breeding herds of this important produc- 
ing area, and of likewise extending ample 
credits to feeders who otherwise will not 
be able to buy normal numbers of live- 
stock to consume their 1932 crops, there 
wil be ruinous liquidation and the de- 
creased demand will be entirely unequal 
to the increased supply, forcing thou- 
gands of half-fat animals to the slaughter- 
house that should go on to the feed lots. 


Eight Organizations 


On account of the fact that the heavy 
movement of cattle and sheep from range 
to market will be well under way inside 
of 30 days, we urge the necessity of im- 
mediate action.. The associations repre- 
sented at this meeting by their responsible 
heads have, Thursday, formed an or- 
ganization for the purpose of carrying on 
negotiations in this matter. This organi- 
zation to be called the Ninth Land Bank 
District Live Stock Producers and Feeders 
Association, Denver, Colorado, and to em- 
brace the following organizations: Colo- 
rado Stock Growers and Feeders Associa- 
tion, Colorado Wool Growers Association, 
Colorado Lamb Feeders Association, Kan- 
sas Live Stock Association, New Mexico 
Cattle Growers Association, New Mexico 
Wool Growers Association, the American 
National Live Stock Association, and the 
Colorado Farmers Union. They hereby 

ledge themselvts to cooperate with the 

econstruction Finance Corporation in 
setting up this regional agricultural credit 
corporation. 


Federal: Surplus Materials 
Worth 366 Millions Utilized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Government as long as it is reason- 
ably serviceable. 

The transfers that are made cover 
serviceable property only. The Chief Co- 
ordinator authorizes the transfers either 
with or without reimbursement only upon 
the approval of the chiefs of the holding 
or receiving departments. Lists of sur- 
plus property are made, except where not 


otherwise treated, and sent to the Chief | 


Coordinator and then forwarded to the 
General Supply Committee. 

Property now being disposed of is almost 
_entirely current surplus as distinguished 
from excess material on hand at the close 
of the war.: The amount of property re- 
-turned to service is excellent evidence of 
the value of coordination in handling the 
property surplus. 


China Increases Duties 


5 On Miscellaneous Goods 


The proposed increases in the Chinese | 


import duties on all silk and rayon prod- 
ucts (except holting cloth) and on medi- 
cines, dyes, indigo, spices and condiments, 
toys, and articles not otherwise specified 
in the tariff are to become effective Aug. 
5, according to a cablegram received from 
Commercial Attache Julean’ Arnold, 
Shanghai.—(Department of Commerce.) 


The. . 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Aug. 4, 1932 


9 a. m.—Walter F. Brown, Potsmaster 
General, called to discuss postal mat- 
ters. 

11:45 a. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, called to discuss veterans’ matters. 


12 m.—Governor Henry S. Caulfield, 
of Missouri, called to pay his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—Judgéd John Barton Payne, 
chairman of the American Red Cross, 
called to discuss the distribution of 
wheat and cotton authorized by Con- 
gress from the Federal Farm Board’s 
surplus to the needy. 


12:30 p. m.—The President . presented 
to Miss Betty Ann Troy, of Stamford, 
Conn., winner of the Natior 1] Bicenten- 
nial’ Essay Contest, the official gold Bi- 
centennial Medal. 


4 p. m.—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, called to dis- 
cuss hudget matters. 


Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 


, 
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Antiquity Is Denied | Loan for Relief of Unemployed 
doway Skeleton’ T, Withheld From Pennsylvania 


Remains Belong to Period More 
Recent Than Million Years 
Ago, Say Scientists 


Dr. Walter Hough, nead curator of an- 
thropology, National Museum, supports the 
recent conclusion of British scientists that 
the renowned “Oldoway skeleton,” reput- 
edly 1,000,000 years old and the most an- 
cient of all known prehistoric men, be- 
longs in reality to a comparatively recent 
period of. prehistory, he stated orally 
Aug. 4. 

British anthropologists, in studying the 
skeleton, analyzed the clay found between 
the skeleton’s ribs, and found it is of fairly 
recent age, he declared. 

“While this does not definitely prove 
that the skeleton belongs to that age, be- 
cause the clay might have been deposited 
long after the time the skeleton first ex- 
isted,” he said, “it is a rather convincing 
evidence that the bones belong to the 
same period as the cla}, for such later 
deposition is unlikely, and probably has 
been considered by the Britisn scientists.” 

Dr. Hough said he could not speak for 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, physical anthropologist 
of the Museum, and famed as a student 
of early man. Dr. Hrdlicka is in Alaska 
studying early men of that area, the Cu- 
rator explained, pointing out that he and 
Dr. Hrdlicka have never discussed the re- 
cent conclusion. 


The redating to an earlier period is in 
keeping with anthropological discoveries 
of recent years, which place the oldest 
European man only two or three hundred 


while in North America the most ancient 
is supposed to have lived about 5,000 years 
ago, he concluded. 


Comptroller General 
Asked to Reconsider 
Ruling on Pay Cuts 


Civil Service Commission 
Submits Request Concern- 
ing Interpretation of Five- 


day Week Plan 


Comptroller General J. R. McCar] has 
under consideration the formal request of 
the Civil Service Commission for a re- 
consideration of the recent ruling involv- 
iag an increased pay cut for Federal em- 
ployes working on a five-day week basis, 
it was anounced orally at the General 
Accounting Office Aug. 4. It is expected 
that a ruling on the request will be made 
in a few days. 


Lose One-eleventh of Pay 


Mr. McCarl ruled that workers in five- 
day week, Bureaus, Commissions, and De- 
partments must lose one-eleventh instead 
of one-twelfth of their pay. It was further 
ruled that the 24-day “legislative” fur- 
lough, made mandatory under the Economy 
Act must operate before any “administra- 


following information was supplied: 

The term “legislative” furlough is dis- 
tinguished from “administrative” furlough 
to prevent confusion between the furlough 
made compulsory by congressional enact- 
ment, the money. from which is to be im- 
pounded !n the Treasury, and the furlough 
set up as an administrative device by 


operate within their curtailed appropria- 
tions, and to keep people on the pay rolls 
who otherwise would have to be dis- 
missed. 


Lose Saturday’s Pay 


exhausted, it is interpreted that those 
agencies operating on the five-day week 
schedule would lose the full day’s pay 
for the Saturdays when they do not work. 
Other points of the ruling have been 
etsioned by President Campbell of the 
ivil Service Commission, one of which 
refers to the one-eleventh salary reduc- 
tion, and another to the requirement of 
using up the “legislative” leave before the 
| “administrative” furloughs are to operate. 
In addition to the Department of Labor, 
other units which have adopted the 
five-day week are the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the Employes’ Compensation 
;|Commission, and the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 


The Federal Farm Board was faced, 
Aug. 4, with a difficult situation in nego- 
tiating further economies with a view to 
meeting its budget as a result of a ruling 
of the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 


at the Board. 
The following additional 


the Board: 
Situation As to Furloughs 
The appropriations for the Board for 


to $800,000. Of this amount, it was 
planned, $650,000 would be used for the 


order to accomplish this reduction, the 
Board furloughed indefinitely 140 of its 
employes beginning the last 10 days of 
last month, as provided in the Economy 
Act, and initiated a five-day week for the 


as to meet the requirement in the Econ- 
|}omy Act providing a 25-day-a-year legis- 
lative furlough for all 
| workers. 


all of the legislative furlough must be 
used up, and for every employe indefinitely 
furloughed one month’s salary must be 
impounded into the Treasury. He also 
held that one month’s legislative furlough 
must not be invoked at the rate of more 
than five days in any one month. 


Funded May Be Impounded 
Unless this ruling is modified or changed 


have to impound $30,000 into the Treasury, 
an amount which it had expected to have 
for its own use. 

It then would be compelled to keep its 
entire force until after one month's legis- 
lative furlough had been used up, which 

uld be after the first of the coming 
calendar year, and by that time most of 


hausted. 

There is one alternative, in case the 
Comptroller General holds fast to his rul- 
ing, and that would be to separate definitely 
from the service the employes already on 
an ind-finite furlough status. Should 
such a course be pursued, a month’s sal- 
ary of all ‘nose in such a status would 
be impounded, but could be returned for 
the use of the Farm Board on Executive 
| Order from President Hoover. 


Finances in Puerto Rico 


Report of the Treasurer of Puerto Rico 
for the month of June 1932, shows a total 
collection for the month of $1,766,008, 
which compared with the same period in 
1931 represents an increase of 33 per cent. 
Customs: receipts for this period increased 
129 per cent; general revenues increased 
26 per cent over 1931 figures.—(Govern- 
}snent of Puerto Rico.) 





thousand years before the birth of Christ, | 


tive” furlough without pay is granted. The | 


various Government agencies in order to) 


Once the “legislative” leave has been | 


according to information made available | 


information | 
also was made available at the offices of | 


this fiscal year were reduced 45 per cent, | 


Reconstruction Finance. Corporation F inds 


State Has No 


Liveright, Secretary of Welfare; Frank 
Baldwin, chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee; Harry Scott, chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; James 
Boyd, president pro tem of the Senate; 
Cc. J. Goodnough, Spéaker of the House; 
Joseph Steedle, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee; Philip Ster- 


ling, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee; and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor W. C. Shannon. 

The Corporation’s statement announc- 
ing its decisior. follows in full text: 

“It is our belief that, on proper show- 
ing, we should extend some relief to the 
State of Pennsylvania; but it must be 
borne in mird that we have funds en- 
trusted to our board which are to be ex- 
pended, not in lieu of State or local relief, 
but to be supplemental thereto if, when 
and as necessary. 

“After a full hearing, we feel persuaded 
that the Legislature of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania and its several political subdivi- 
sions have rot done their full dyty with 
respect to furnishing™funds for relief pur- 
| poses. 
to relief for the State of Pennsylvania 


do for the relief of its\own people.” 


The statement of Spéaker Goodnough 
follows in full text: 


State Appropriation 
For Relief Is Cited 


of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
a statement showing what Pennsylvania 
has already done and what it contemplates 
doing for the relief of its unemployed and 
indigent persons. The General Assembly 
of Pennsylvania has already appropriated 
and there has been paid out of the State 
Treasury the sum of $10,000,000 for direct 
unemployment relief. 

“We have set in motion the machinery 
providing for a bond issue of $25,000,000 
with the proceeds of which it is intended 
to reimburse municipalities for sums which 
they may borrow for the purposes of un- 
employment relief. Legislation now pend- 
ing in the General Assembly provides that 
before any municipality may participate 
in any part of this $25,000,000, they must 
levy a tax of at least 5 mills for the re- 
lief of indigent unemployed. 

“The assessed valuation of Pennsylvania 
in round numbers is $12,000,000,000 and a 


five-mill tax will produce approximately | 


$60,000,000. In addition the City of Phila- 
delphia,.by voluntary contribution, has pro- 
vided $9,000,000 for unemployment relief 
and while accurate knowledge is not availa- 
ble it is fair to assume that outside of Phil- 
adelphia voluntary contributions aggregat- 
ing $15,000,000 have been provided for the 
relief of the unemployed. In addition legis- 
lation is now pending in the General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania and has already 
passed the lower House appropriating $12;- 
000,000 for direct relief. Summarizing this 
we show that Pennsylvania has provided 
from $130,000,000 to $140,000,000 for the 
relief of its indigent unemployed. 

“These staggering figures represent ap- 
proximately the limit to which our Com- 
|monwealth can go in this direction. 


Contributions of State 


|\To Government Stressed 


“Therefore, we come to this Corporation 
| asking that funds in a liberal amount be 
extended for further relief, the desperate 
need for which has already been shown. 
We feel justified in asking this for the 
reason that over a period of many years 
Pensylvania has contributed one-tenth of 
{the total annual income of the Federal 
Government amounting in round numbers 





return in the way of subsidies less than 
|3 per cent of the amount we have con- 


| tributed, be:ng in round numbers $7,000,000 | 


.received by the Commonwealth in the way 


of subsidies from the Federal Government. | 


| “In asking this allocation, may I point 
|out that we are only asking an advance 
;}and which we must pay back, together 
with interest, out of the comparatively 
small sums which Pennsylvania receives 
in. the way of subsidies from the Federal 
Government? 

| “Emphasizing the desperate need for 
further relief, we respectfully and most 
earnestly request that in the allocation 
of funds at your disposal you will give 
serious consideration to what Pennsylva- 
nia has already done and is now doing for 
its unemployed and the tremendous im- 
portance of the contributions of Pennsyl- 
vania in the revenues of the Federal 
Government.” ” 


Secretary King States 
Needs of Pennsylvania 


Secretary King’s statement follows in 
full text: 


“There is a complete segregation of 





We shall defer action with regard | 


until we know what the Legislature will | 


“We desire to present to the Directors | 


| to $276,000,000. We have received annually in | 


t Done Full Duty to Citizens 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


vent in the sense that the large amount 
of income from present general property 
taxes that must be taken for debt pur- 
poses leaves insufficient sums for paying 
other public obligations under present tax 
receipts. 

“Our per capita local debt increased 
from $30.34 in 1913 to $102.28 in 1929. To 
have any great increase in this per capita 
local debt under present ability to pay 
taxes would be ruinous to the public in- 
terests of the Commonwealth. 

“Real property cannot and should not 
be more heavily burdened by taxes than 
at present. 


Highway Revenues 
Found to Be Declining 


“How about other sources of income? 
“The Pennsylvania State Highway Sys- 
tem is supported by revenues from motor 


| registration licenses and gasoline taxes. 


“Our motor registration licenses are 
about the average paid elsewhere in the 
Union. Returns therefrom have been de- 
clining of late showing that the upward 
tax limit has been reached. 

“The 3-cent tax on gasoline is about the 
average of other States in the Union. The 
Federal Government has recently added 
another 1-cent tax. To increase our gaso- 
line tax by as much as 2 cents when our 
neighbors do not will invite bootlegging 
and would be an unfair burden on the 
industries of the Commonwealth already 
hard hit by the depression. There would 
have been some possibility of increasing 
revenues from this source had that possi- 
bility not been closed by the Federal taxes 
recently levied on gasoline and on oils. 

“In the past two years our highway 
program has been planned particularly for 
the aid of unemployment relief. As many 
as 35,000 people have been employed in 
one month by highway construction and 
maintenance work in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania with a recent average of 
25,000 per month. 

“At the present time over 50 per cent 
of the general fund taxes in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania come from 
our capital stock tax and other taxes 
on corporations. Declining income from 
that»source shows clearly that additional 
money carinot be expected .by increasing 
those taxes. , 

“Our receipts from inheritance taxes are 
declining to about one-fifth of what they 
were but a short time ago. Gross receipts 
from our railroads and other public utili- 
ties are about one-half of what they were 


reasonably be increased. 


New Revenue Sources 
Said to Be Preempted 


“When the Legislature turns to new 
sourcés of revenue we find that those 


the Federal Government. The present 
high income tax rates levied by the Fed- 
eral Government makes it convincing to 
most folks that at least a heavy income 
tax levy in Pennsylvania is out of the 
question. Moreover, under our constitu- 


not have exemptions or graduated income 
tax rates. 

“When we turn to excise taxes we find 
those sources now preempted by the Fed- 
eral Government. The rates on our mer- 
cantile taxes cannot be reasonably in- 
creased out of fairness to retailers in the 
coal and textile regions of the State long 
hard hit. 
taxes is to double or otherwise increase 
the tax burden on selected industries. 

“Pennsylvania, like other States, is met 


on homes and farms should be decreased, 
not increased; and that all other taxes 
open to the States have already been so 
largely preempted by the Federal Govern- 
ment by recent tax legislation that the 
States have few alternatives to raise ad- 





new sources of revenue. 
| “The taxpayer to local governments and 
| the taxpayers who pay taxes into the 
State Treasury both have a declining abil- 
ity to pay. From existing tax channels 
| we feel confident that Pennsylvania has 
done all that dan possibly be expected 
other than certain tax proposals now be- 
fore the Special Session of the Legislature. 
oon these reasons we feel that the need 
oO 
| is 
Four Ohio Counties 


Granted Relief Loan 


Acting upon the request of the Governor 
|of Ohio, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
| poration granted $852,662 relief loans to 
| See counties of Lorain, Mahoning, Stark 
and Summit, the Corporation announced 
Aug. 2. 

Relief funds raised by local authorities 
|are inadequate, according to information 
filed with the Corporation, and the Federal 


urgent.” ° 


payment of salaries to employes, and in| 


| sources of income to local government of !0an, granted under Title I of the Emer- 


on the other. The services of the coun-| be sufficient to meet various needs during 


employes continuing in active service, so | 
Government | 


*Mr. McCarl’s recent ruling held that be- | 
fore an indefinite furlough can be applied, | 


in some manner, the Farm Board would | 


the $650,000 which it had expected to have | 
for use in paying salaries would be ex-| 


ships, the poor districts and all other sub- 
divisions of the State are supported in 
the main from taxes or farms, homes, 
and other real estate. The income to the 
State is supported almost entirely on taxes 
on intangibles, such as capital stock taxes, 
corporate loan taxes, inheritances, etc. 
“The facts conclusively show that on the 
| whole the real estate in Pennsylvania is 
now burdened to its full taxable limit. In 
15 years the tax levied for local purposes 
increased in Pennsylvania 155 per cent. 
The school tax increased 214 per cent, 
county taxes increased 176 per cent, and 
taxes in cities and boroughs increased 132 
|per cent. This increase in the tax burden 
| has been met in recent months by declin- 
ing values in taxables. The result is that 
delinquency in local taxes increases and 


ity declines rapidly. 

“In the City of Philadelphia in 1919 but 
4 per cent of the taxes due were delin- 
quent. In 1930, the figure was four times 
that, or 16% per cent. Sheriff and other 
judicial sales today are three times as 
many as those of a year ago. A year ago 
| the number of such sales for taxes was 
twice that of the year previous. In each 
county in the State there is an appalling 
list of those unable to keep their farms 
and homes because these homeowners can 
not pay the taxes now due from income 
now received. To force further taxes on 
real properties in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania would be suicidal. 


State as a Whole 


Unable to Borrow 
“The figures also show clearly that 


borrow money, The State cannot borrow 
money except by a constitutional amend- 
ment which now cannot become effective 
before 1934. The localities on the whole 
have borrowed up to the limit. Bonded 
indebtedness of localities in Pennsylvania 
increased from $531,581,299 in 1923 to $985,- 
091,453 in 1929, an increase of 85.31 per 
cent. Since the high point of 1929 tax- 
able values have been going down rapidly. 
One-third of the townships and school 





continues to increase, and taxpaying abil-| 


Pennsylvania as a whole has no ability to! 


| announced. 
| cent. 
| text: 


The Board of Directors of the Recon- 
| Struction Finance Corporation today made 
| available, at the request of the Governor 
of Ohio, under Title I of the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932, the 
amon of $852,662 for certain counties in 
| Ohio. 


The announcement follows in full 


| ‘These funds are for the purpose of fur- 
|nishing relief and work relief in Lorain, 
|Mahoning, Stark and Summit counties 
jand will meet the emergency needs for 
periods of varying lengths falling within 
tA remainder of the calendar year of 

The amount is provided under appro- 
priate agreements to be reimbursed to the 
Corporation with interest at the rate of 
3 per cent per annum. Of the total 
;}amount made available to Ohio, $131,245 
| will be expended for emergency needs in 
Lorain county; $336,440 in Mahoning 
| county; $334,977 in Stark county; and $50,- 
|000 in Summit county. 


Immediate Funds 


| Said to Be Inadequate 


| The application of the Governor of Ohio 
and supporting data filed with the Re- 


the emergency need in these four Ohio 
|counties and showed that local and State 
{funds immediately available are inad- 
jequate. Information was supplicl con- 
cening the administrative methods of the 
Ohio Relief Commission and measures 
adopted by that body under State relief 
statutes to make funds available to the 
counties and cities of the State. 

The Ohio Relief Commission was cre- 
ated by legislation passed by special ses- 
sion of the State Legislature in April of 
this year. The Commission succeeded an 
Emergency Relief Committee organized in 
February, 1931, to promote work relief and 
coordinate existing relief agencies. 

Other relief measures passed by the 
Legislature at the special session, accord- 
ing to the data supplied, authorized 
boards of education to furnish relief to 





districts and a considerable portion of the! 


needy school children; to permit counties 
and cities to divert to relief purposes ail 


but three years ago. Neither of these can | 


sources of: revenue are now preempted by! 


tion as interpreted by the courts, we can-| 


To add materially to Federal | 


by the solemn fact that real estate taxes | 


ditional taxes in substantial amounts by 


Ice Cream Output . 
Is Increased by 
American Patents 


Mechanical Inventions Are) 
Shown to Have Developed, 
Industry to Production of 


240 Million Gallons 


The American ice cream industry, which 
has reached an estimated production of 
more than 240,000,000 gallons yearly, has 
developed through mechanical inventions 
which have materially changed the process 
of ice cream making, according to infor- 
mation made available Aug. 4 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Additional infor- 
mation was furnished as follows: 

One of the reasons that ice cream pro- 
duction in the United States has reached 
an estimated total of 240,750,000 gallons 
@ year may be found in the records of 
the Patent Office of the Commerce Depart- 
ment where drawings and specifications 
are on file of all the ice cream manufac- 
turing machines patented since 1848. Al- 
though the latter date may not be the 
oldest for a machine of this nature, it 
evidently was the date when inventors be- 


}ideas on ice cream manufacturing devices 
by securing patents. 


Early Inventions Described 


Among the inventors of that period 
were E. C. Seaman, H. B. Masser, A. H. 


worked mostly on the theory that a metal 


be revolved in cracked ice 
brine. The principal differences between 
their inventions were the methods of 
|turning the container and the different 
|styles of devices to agitate the mixture 
to be frozen. 

One of the inventors patented a plunger 
to be lifted and lowered by hand while 
the container was rotated with another 
handle. Another of, the inventors had a 
paddle which was rotated in a direction 
opposite to the direction in which the 
container was turned. 

The reasons for having a device to agi- 


or ice water 


the fluid to be frozen and makes it fluffy, 
and also the agitation prevents the for- 
mation of. lumps. ; 

Throughout this period, the inventors 
were more intent upon results than upon 
reducing the amount of labor involved in 
making the ice cream. 

Methods Are Improved 


A few years later, about the time of the 
Civil War, another group of inventors be- 
gan improving the method of turning the 
plunger or agitator, and also in placing 
gears and cranks on the freezers to reduce 
the labor and facilitate the. freezing 
process. 
|granted on a device which resembied a 


placed within another container holding a 
freezing chemical. The lid was then 
clamped on and the entire machine was 
tumbled and rolled. This caused the ma- 
terial to be frozen to stir itself as it 
changed ends and flopped about. 


gan thinking seriously of protecting their | 


container for the liquid to be frozen should | 


tate the mixture is that it mixes air with) 


Late in this period, a patent was | 


barrel churn. The liquid to be frozen was | 
sealed in a container which was then 
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President Advised . 
Of Red Cross Plan 


Many Requests Filed for Share 
In Distribution of Wheat 
; And Cotton 


President Hoover was presented by 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman, 
American Red Cross, with an oral report, 
Aug. 4, on progress in distributing wheat 


Farm Board’s surplus, as authorized by 
Congress. 

At the recent session of Congress, dis- 
tribution of 45,000,000 additional bushels 
of wheat was authorized which, with the 
5,000,000 bushels remaining over from the 
previous quota, provides a total of 50,000,- 
000 bushels awaiting distribution. A total 
of 500,000 bales of cotton was also author- 
ized for distribution. 

Judge Payne said he was hopeful that 
50,000,000 bushels of wheat would be suffi- 


unexpectedly large requests are now be- 


and cotton to the needy from the Federal) 


cient to meet the demands of the needy | 
over the coming Winter, although some | 


ce 


New Stamp Is e 
And Envelopes 
Go on Sale Soon 


Six-cent Postage in Connecé 
tion With Philatelic Con- 
vention Available Aug. 19 
At All Post Offices 


A new variety of 6-cent postage stamps 
and stamped envelopes will be placed on 
sale at all post offices Aug. 19, the Post 
Office Department announced Aug. 4. 

The stamps will be placed on sale Aug. 
18 at the philatelic station of the Los An~ 
geles (Calif.) post office, in connection 
with the National Philatelic Exhibition 
and American Philatelic Convention to be 
held at Los Angeles from Aug. 15 to 20, 
the announcement stated. r 

Announcement of Issue 
The announcement follows in full text: 
Announcement was made at the Post 





ing received. 

The first step in the distribution of the 
500,000 bales of cotton, he said, would be 
to supply cloth—such as calicoes, ging- 
hams, and chintz—for the use of school 
children. Demand for clothing, Judge 
Payne said, is coming in to the Red Cross 
from all parts of the country. 


\Million Saved in Year 


For Federal Prisons 


‘Economies Effected Without 
| Diminution of Quantity 
Or Quality of Food, Says 
Department of Justice 


More than $1,000,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated for prisons for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1932, has been saved and 
returned to the Treasury, according to a 
statement from the Department of Jus- 


tice Aug. 4. 

“While a portion of this amount of sav- 
ing is attributable to the delay in open- 
ing one or two new Federal prisons, the 
great bulk of it is due to the careful con- 
trol which the Bureau of Prisons has 
exercised over Federal prisons and re- 
formatories and has been made possible 
through the conscientious effort of ward- 
ens and superintendents who have taken 
advantage of improved methods and the 
substantial reductions in cost of food, 
clothing, etc.,” the statement says. 

Food Quality Undiminished 

There has been no diminution in the 
quantity or quality of the food furnished, 
it is stated. The statement follows in 
full text: 

During the fiscal year which closed on 
| June 30, 1932, more than $1,000,000 of the 
amount appropriated by Congress for 





Throughout this period, various minor 
|improvements were made in the method 
|of keeping brine out of the ice cream by 
|clamping the lid on tighter and at the 


mixture to be turned. 
About the time of the Spanish 


on their sides. 
vantages, they claimed. 
them was that when a freezer was held in 
this position the ice and brine did not go 
to the bottom of the freezer thus leaving 
the top part of the ice cream soft. Al- 
though it was not indicated, the fact that 
the ice cream freezers were placed hori- 
zontal was a big step in the ultimate de- 
velopment of present day freezers. 


Modern Type Developed 


The development of the modern type, 
or mechanical freezer, started early in 





aid from this Body as permitted by law | 


Pennsylvania on one side and to the State gency Relief and Construction Act, will | 


ties, the boroughs, the cities, the town-|the calendar year 1932, the Corporation | 
Interest rates will be 3 per | 


construction Finance Corporation outlined | 


| 


| 


jcounties in Pennsylvania are now insol-! or any part of their share of the gasoline | & vote of the people. 


the twentieth century, with the greatest 
| Strides made after 1910. From this date 
| until a few years ago, the developments 
patented by such men as Pfouts, Tyson 
|and Miller marked the highest point in 
| the method of manufacturing ice cream. 


tems for the constant flow through the 
machine of the mixture to be frozen. 
_ During the World War, several unusual 
ice cream machines were patented. One 
| Of these discarded the metal container 
} and substituted a rubber one. This rub- 
| ber container holding the material to be 
frozen was suspended within the freezer. 
| At intervals, the operator was to take 
| the rubber bag out of the ice and knead 
| it with his fingers or work on it with a 
rolling pin to break up the lumps. 
When the contents became sufficiently 
| frozen, the bag was packed in ice until 
| the time came for it to be served. The 
}ice cream or frdzen custard was forced 
from the bag by taking out the stopper 
and rolling the bag upon itself in a man- 
ner similar to that used in getting tooth 
paste out of a tube. 

Rolling Device Patented 


|* Another ice cream freezer 





a garden roller. The material to be frozen 
was placed inside a larger drum contain- 


jing ice or some other freezing agency. | 





| Handles were then attached to either end 


;of the drum and the freezing was done) 


by rolling the entire device. This freezer 
| could be operated while on the way to the 
|bakery for cake or while moving about 
the yard sprinkling the lawn. 

High speed production came into vogue 
after the World War, and many of these 
machines are capable of freezing the ma- 
| terial while it passes through the machine. 
| These machines are fixed so that the ma- 
| terial to be frozen runs into one end and 
the frozen and fluffed material leaves 
the other. This is then caught in cans 
{and placed ima chill room,.where it is 
frozen solid. 

These machines changed the entire 
method of the ice cream industry. They 
not only made the large production figures 
|of today possible, but the development 
| of various methods of achieving and 
| Sible the delivery of ice cream for long 
| distances. . 


| ‘Dry Ice’ Used in Transit 

| With modern freezing methods, gen- 
| erally utilizing volatile liquid refrigerat- 
|ing machines it is not difficult to secure 
| temperatures as low as 20 degrees below 
zero, compared with about 5 degrees be- 
low zero of a few years ago. For the 


purpose of preserving ice cream in transit, | 


| the use of solidified carbon dioxide, or 
“dry ice,” establishes temperatures as low 
as 100 degrees and more below zero. 

| The ice cream industry, as it is known 
today, would have been impossible if it 
had not been for the mechanical inven- 


| tions. Fifty years or more ago, it was 





=| 
and motor vehicle tax funds up to March 
1, 1933; and to levy a special tax for five 
years on certain public utilities, permitting 
counties and cities to issue bonds in antic- 
ipation of the collection of the tax, and 
also permitting counties and cities to issue 
further bonds to a limited extent without | 


same time allowing the paddle within the | 


u -American | 
War, inventors began to tilt the freezers | 


This had a number of ad- | 
Chief among) 


These men applied power to the opera-| 
| tion of the machines and worked out sys-| 


invented | 
|about this time was built something like | 


| maintaining low temperatures make pos- | 


risons for that year has been saved and 
| eeermadl to the Treasury of the United 
States by the Prison Bureau of the De- 
|partment of Justice. 
|” ‘This amount includes balances in the 
appropriations which have not been al-| 
lotted of $685,989, and further savings out | 
lof amounts allotted to the institutions of | 
$334,129. While there may be some small | 
charges against these totals as a result 
of bills wnich have not been rendered it 
appears that the figures will not be ma- 
terially changed. 

While a portion of this amount of sav- 
ing is attributable to the delay in opening 
one or two new Federal prisons, the great 
bulk of it is due to the careful control 
which the Bureau of Prisons has exer- 
cised over Federal prisons and reforma- 


‘Out of Appropriations 


Austin and W. C. Young. These inventors | 


Office Department today that stamp coils 
| and stamped envelopes in the 6-cent de- 
| nomination will first be placed on sale 
on Aug. 18, 1932, at the philatelic station 
of the Los Angeles, Calif., post office. This 
| station will be operated in connection with 
|the National Philatelic Exhibition and 
| American Philatelic Convention to be held 
at Los Angeles from Aug. 15 to 20, in- 
clusive. 

| A special postmarking die for the first 
| day cancellations will be provided reading 
\“Los Angeles, Calif. Philatelic Station, 
Aug. 18, 1932.” 

Sidewise perforated coils will be avail- 
| able, containing 500 or 1,000 stamps. The 
stamps in the coils will be of the same 
design as the 6-cent stamps of the regular 
| series containing the likeness of Garfield 
|and printed in orange color. The 6-cent 
envelopes will be available in sizes Nos. 
7, 8 and 9, extra quality paper only, in 
| white, blue and amber. The embossed 
|stamps on the 6-cent envelopes will con< 
form in style and design to the envelope 
| stamp of the regular issue, with the like- 
|ness of Washington as the central sub~ 
| = The stamp will be printed in orange 
| color. 


First-day Covers 
The postmaster at Los Angeles will no 
be authorized to prepare first-day covers 
of the 6-cent coil stamps or 6-cent en= 
| velopes. It will be necessary for collec- 
tors desiring first-day cover service to ar# 
range for it through delegates to. thd 
|convention or other private sources. Re« 
|mittances sent to the postmaster at Los 
| Angeles for first-day covers will be re~ 
turned. 
The new variety of stamps and envelopes 
| will be placed on sale at the Washington 
| City post office on Aug. 19, 1932, and at 
| Other post offices on the same date or aS 
| soon thereafter as distribution can be 
| made. ms 
| For the benefit of collectors the 6-cent 
| coil stamps will be sold on Aug. 19 in the 
| Philatelic Agency, Post Office Department; 
Washington, D. C., but the Agency will 
|not provide cover service. , 
| 


Soviet Exports Fall 
| At Black Sea Ports 


Decline Recorded for Month 
| With No Cereal Shipments 


A decrease in Russian exports from 
ports of the Black Sea has been reported 
from Istanbul, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 4. The ton< 
nage for the first half of the year was 4,< 
541,176, a decrease of 578,968 from the 


|figure for the first six months of 193l, 
| The statement follows in full text: 


Exports from Russian Black Sea ports 
passing Istanbul during the month of June, 
latest month for which figures are avail+ 
able, totaled 623,045 long tons, compared 
with 671,477 long tons for June last year, 





tories and has been made possible through 
the conscientious effort of wardens and 
superintendents who have taken advan-| 
tage of improved purchasing methods and 
the substantial reductions in the cost of 
| food, clothing, etc. 


Sums Returned to Treasury 


According to prison authorities these | 
substantial savings on food and materials | 
purchased for the upkeep of Federal | 


| 


| prisons, have been accomplished without | 





|any diminution in the supply or quality of | 
food furnished. 

The amounts returned to the Treasury 
from maintenance appropriation for the 
| different institutions are as follows: At- 
lanta, $113,417, Leavenworth Main and} 
Annex, $359,978, McNeil Island, $45,691, | 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Reformatory $71,152, 
| Alderson Prison for Women, $14,504, new 
| prison at Lewisburg in process of con-| 
struction, $44,156, Federal jails, $332,744 
| (partly due to delay in opening new jails) 
| prison camps, $38,872. 


Tax on Bank Checks 
Clarified in Ruling 


Held to Apply in Transfer of | 


Government Funds 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


are accomplished through written orders | 
or authorizations, usually on standard 
forms, by which the addressee is directed 
or authorized to charge the account of the 
| person giving such order or authorization 


or to make an offset against a balance | 
standing to the credit of such person. 

In some instances the writing does not 
in express terms contain such an order 
or authorization but merely states the 
substance of the transaction, and the or- 
|des or direction to the addressee is im- 
plied from the course of dealing between | 
the parties or has been separately pro- 
| vided for by prior agreement. 

Some of the orders or authorizations | 
call for the delivery or shipment of cur- | 
rency or coin to the person giying such | 
order or authorization. Orders, authori- 
zations, or instructions of the nature 
mentioned, whether oral or written, are 
not subject to the tax. | 

Some of the transactions referred to in 
your letter involve transfers of funds be- 
longing to or due to the United States. | 
|If the transfer is effected by or through | 
an instrument which is of such character | 
}and form as to be subject to tax, the tax 
must be collected, as no exemption at- 
taches by reason of the fact that funds 
of the United States are involved. 








| necessary for ice cream to be frozen at 
| the place it was to be consumed. Now, 
| with present-day machinery, the mate- 
| rials to be frozen are shipped many miles, 
frozen, and then returned, in, many in- 
stances for consumption to the place the 
materials originated. | 

The latest developments in the indus- 
try, as indicated by recent patents, is the 
freezing of fruit .or berries with liquids. 
A recent patent protects the inventor of 
a machine which is said to evenly dis- 
tribute fruit or berries with the liquid so 
that the finished product will be uniform 
and scientifically prepared as to the blend- 
ing of flavors. 





a drop of 48,432 long tons, according to a 
report to the Commerce Department from, 
Commercial Attache Julian Gillespie, 
Istanbul, Turkey. ; 

No cereals were exported during the 
month, and appxomiaiely 70 per cent of 
the shipments consisted of petroleum 
products. 

Sugar exports also showed a marked de<= 
crease for the first six months, as ship- 
ments amounted to only 7,000 tons, com- 


| pared with 180,017 tons exported for the 


same period last year. 
Total tonnage exported during the first 


{half of this year amounted to 4,541,176 


tons, as compared with 5,120,162 tons in 
the same period last year, a drop of 578,- 
98U tons, it was stated. 

For the first time since November, 1929, 
when the export of cereals was resumed 
no Soviet grain cargoes passed through 
Istanbul. ‘lhe decline in cereal exports ig 
indicated by the exports of grain for the 
year ending June 30, 1931, amounting to 
4,789,348 long tons, compared with exports 


|tor year enaing June 30, 1932, of 3,795,971 
long tons, a decrease of 993,377 long tons, 


Cereal exports for the first half of the 
calendar year amounted to 750,161 tons, as 
against 1,344,932 tons in 1931. ‘ 

Inereases were noted in five export cate- 
gories for the first half of 1932, compared 
with the same period last year, namely, 
petroleum products, minerals, agriculturab 
by-products, agricultural products, forest 
products and sea foods, leaving grain 
shipments the only one in which a de= 
cline was noted for this period. 

Exports of petroleum products in June 
amounted to 426,328 tons, compared to 
352,646 tons in June, 1931. Italy, France, 
Germany and Spain were the largest 
takers, Cargoes consigned to these coun- 
tries representing about 65 per cent © 
the total exports. ; 


| 
| 


Two New Treaties Become 
Effective for This Country 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the present convention is a revision of the 
1906 convention for the purpose of bring~ 
ing it up to date. 

The object of the Convention Relating 
to the Treatment of Prisoners of War is 
to mitigate the hardships of prisoners of 
war by developing the principles which in- 
spired The Hague Convention relative ta 
the laws and customs of war on land and 
the regulations thereto. The present con- 
vention does not replace The Hague Reg- 
ulations but it supplements and extends 
those regulations in the light of experi- 


}ences gained in the World War. 


National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending Aug. 4 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur# 
rency and made public Aug. 4 were: 

First National Bank of Northwood, Iowa, 
resources, $347,818. 


{ { Top tes: 


“AMONG THE MOUNTAING” 
Harpers Ferry, West Va. 
Southern Cooking 
Modern 
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“Taxon Proceeds 
Of Endowment 


FRIDAY, foeuve 5,1932— Oke Suited Sates Baily 
State Law Held N.t Available Bank Receivers’ 
In Federal Court Receivership 


Palic lained Liability of Stockholders of State Bank Ruled 
Policy Explained ior i or ereenle by Federal Receiver 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
States Rule Where Pay- 
ment Is Made in Annuity 
Installments 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
I. T. 2635 

The questions presented involVe the 
status for income tax purposes of the pay- 
ments made by the M Insurance Co. in 
settlement of an endowment insurance 
policy issued by it under the optional set- 
tlements provided for in the policy. By 
the terms of the policy the insured may 
have settlement made of the proceeds un- 
der one of three optional methods des- 
ignated as Options A, B and C. 

Under Option A the amount of the pro- 
ceeds payable upon the death of the in- 
sured is left with the company, with pro- 
vision for the payment of interest thereon 
to the designated beneficiary for life, with 
the right to the beneficiary of withdraw- 
ing the amount of such proceeds upon 
giving the required notice. Under Option 
B the insured may have the amount of the 
proceeds paid to the designated beneficiary 
in periodic installments over a designated 
period of time not to exceed 30 years. Un- 
der Option C the insured may have set-| 
tlement made by the payment of monthly | 
or other periodic installments over a desig- | 
nated period of time, or during the re-| 
maining life of the beneficiary, whichever | 





is greater. 

The questions presented pertain to the | 
various methods of settlement made un-}| 
der an endowment policy where the in-| 
sured survives the maturity of the policy| 
and where the insured, prior to the ma- 
turity of the policy, irrevocably designates | 
a beneficiary other than himself with) 
whom settlement is made, in accordance | 
with one of the optional methods pro-| 
vided for in the policy. 

-~+ + 

In the instant case the designation of 
the beneficiary was made without any 
valuable consideration to the insured. The 
first question presented involves the ap- 
plicability to such situation of the ruling | 
published as I. T. 2380 (C. B. VI-2, 32),| 
whether the insured is to be considered as 


' 





having constructively received the amount 
of the proceeds upon the maturity of the| 
policy. | 

By irrevocably designating another per-| 
son as beneficiary prior tc the maturity of | 
the policy, the insured thereby divests| 
himself of the right to receive the pay-| 
ment of the proceeds and I. T. 2380, supra, | 
is, therefore, not applicable to that situa-| 
tion, there being no constructive receipt | 
of the proceeds by the insured in such case.| 
The effect or result to the beneficiary in 
such case depends upon the method of 
settlement designated by the insured. 

The first question, therefore, pertains to 
the situation where payment of the! 
amount of the proceeds is made to a desig- 
nated beneficiary in a lump sum upon the 
maturity of the policy. Under section) 
22(b)2 of the Revenue Act of 1928 no 
taxable income results to the insured in 
such case but a taxable gain is realized 
by the beneficiary to the extent of the 
excess of such proceeds over the amount 
of the premiums or consideration paid for 
the policy by the insured. 

The second question pertains to a situa- 
tion where the amount of the proceeds is| 
retained by the insurance company to pay) 
interest thereon for life to one beneficiary, | 
referred to for convenience as the first 
beneficiary, and upon the death of such first 
beneficiary the amount of the proceeds is 
payable to another beneficiary, referred to 
as the second beneficiary. When payment 
is made to such second beneficiary a tax- 
able gain thereby results to him in the 
amount of the excess of such proceeds over 
the amount of the premiums or considera- 
tion paid for the policy by the insured as 
in the preceding instance. 

As to the first beneficiary, the arrange- 
ment amounts to an agreement whereby 
the insurance company retains the amount 
of the proceeds and pays interest thereon 
during the lifetime of the first beneficiary. 
The amount of such interest, therefore, 
constitutes taxable income to the first 
beneficiary in accordance with article 82 
of Regulations 74. 

+~ ++ 

The third and fourth questions pertain 
to a situation where payment of the 
amount »f the proceeds is to be made to 
the designated beneficiary in installments 
over a period of not to exceed 30 years, or 
in lieu thereof over such period of years 
or the lifetime of the beneficiary, which- 
ever is greater. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is to convert the policy into an an- 
nuity contract and involves the applica- 
bility of the ruling published as Solicitor’s 
Opinion 160. As will be observed, the 
statutes under which that ruling was 
promulgated exclude from gross income 
the amount received “by the insured” as 
@ return of premium or consideration paid. | 

It was held in that ruling that such ex- 
emption or exclusion did not extend to the 
beneficiary of such anruity. Such limi- 
tation is not contained in section 213(b)2 
of the Revenue Act of 1926 and section 
22(b)2 of the Revenue Act of 1928, how- 


ever, and it is therefore held that the rul-| 


ing in question is not applicable under 
those provisions. Accordingly, taxable gain 
will result to the donee beneficiary of such 
annuity only when the aggregate of the 
annuity payments received exceeds the 
amount of the premiums or consideration 
paid by the insured from whom the right 
to receive the annuity payments is ac- 
quired by the beneficiary. 


Rate of State Tax Levy 
To Be Raised in Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebr., Aug. 4. 
_The Nebraska State Board of Equaliza- 
tion has announced that due to a de- 
crease of more than $500,000,000 in the 
assessed valuation of property in the 
State, it will be necessary to increase the 
State tax levy .33 of 1 mill. The rate 
will be 2.37 mills on the dollar. Last year 
it was 2.04 mills. The levy this year for 


the general fund is 2.25 mills, and for the} 


capitol fund 11 to 1 mill. The increased 


levy is expected to yield $221,148 less than 
last year. 


The new levy will apply to valuations 
in all counties. 
were given a reduction of 17 per cent in 
land values, 15 per cent in the value of 
lots and 23 per cent in the value of per- 
sonal property. Both the State 


ered valuations. 


Florida City Denied Right 
To Take Bonds for Taxes 


This year the counties 


and 
county levies will be applied to the low- 


Raleigh, S. C. 
BittrITeE BUILDING Co, ET AL. 
v. 
‘WitiiaM ELLIOTT ET AL., RECEIVERS, ETC. 
South Carolina Su e Court. 
No. 13461. 

R. E. Waitinc, THomaSs,\Lumpxin & CAIN, 
W. C. Wore, and Jonn I. Coscrove for 
plaintiffs; Benet, SHanp & McGowan for 
defendants. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 1, 1932 
W. C. Cornran, A. A. J.—Through the 
medium of the original jurisdiction of 
this court the plaintiffs, by a verified 
complaint and a rule to show cause, seek 
an injunction against the defendants to| 
prevent them from instituting actions} 
aganst the stockholders of the Peoples| 
State Bank of South Carolina to collect 
the amounts due by the stockholders to 
the depositors upon what is generally 
termed. “stockholders liability.” In the 
present condition of banking affairs in 
this State and from the many experiences 
of stockholders in the past few years, it 

would appear rather superfluous to give a 

definition of “stockholders liability.” At 

the risk, however, of repeating what every- | 
one must surely know, we venture to say | 





that it is a liability of the stockholders | 
of the banks to pay depositors $1 for each | 
dellar of stock owned by them. This lia- 
bility is imposed by the constitution of| 
this State in Article LX, section 1& | 


+++ 


Some of the facts, with their dates,|of authority to prove the complete de-| Point as it should be conceded by all par-| 
| will be set forth for a complete under-| struction of this uniformity should the| ties. As before stated, the Act of 1929 was 
| Federal courts attempt to adopt the 
On Jan. 2, 1932, the Peoples State Bank | methods of equity procedure in the va-|ing from the decisions holding that re-| 
of S. C. was closed by resolution of the/ rious States. This idea:of uniformity has|ceivers did not have authority to collect 
directors and its affairs turned over to| been repeatedly held by the Federal|the statutory liability from the stockhoid- | 


standing of this controversy. 


the State Bank Examiner. | 


On Jan. 27 the Defendants herein were | 
appointed receivers by order of Honorable | 


Notice of appeal from this order was duly | 
give through the office of the Attorney) 
General of South Carolina. 


On April 22 a hearing was had before 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for leave | 
to docket and dismiss the appeal. This) 
motion was granted nisi and, the condition 
not having been complied with, the appeal 
was dismissed. | 

We may here say that in so far as the | 
record now before us is concerned but} 
carefully refraining from passing upon | 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court to| 
appoint the receivers, the Defendants are | 
the receivers of the Peoples State Bank of | 
S. C. by an order from which no appeal | 
has been taken, and are clothed with such | 
power and authority as were given them | 
by the order appointing them and by the} 
general Federal laws applicable to such 
appointments. 

On April 25 the receivers filed their 
petition with Judge Glenn praying for au- 
thority to bring suits against the stock- 
holders on their statutory liability and on | 
the following day Judge Glenn signed an} 
order authorizing and directing the re-| 
ceivers to collect the stockholders liability. 

Also an April 26, Hon. .M. M. Mann, | 
Circuit Judge, signed an order restraining | 
all depositors, other than those in a suit 
then pending in the Court of Common 
Pleas for Richland County, from at-| 
tempting to enforce liability against the | 
stockholders in any other action; the} 
pending suit having been brought by the| 
Plaintiffs herein for the benefit of them- 
seleves and all other depositors in like 
plight. 

The order of Judge Glenn was filed in| 
the office of the District Court in Charles- | 
ton on April 27, the same day the order} 
of Judge Mann was filed in the Clerk’s 
office for Richland County. 

+~+ + 

On April 28 Circuit Judge Mann ap- 
pointed Joseph L. Nettles, an attorney of | 
Columbia, receiver of the fund to be col-| 
lected by the Plaintiffs in their pending 
action and on the next day Joseph L.| 
Nettles was appointed receiver for the} 
same purpose by an order of Circuit | 
Judge W. H. Townsend; the occasion | 
for the double appointment of Mr. Nettles 
not being apparent from the record. Nor 


is he a party to this action. 


The order directing the receivers to show 
cause before this court was dated April| 
30, 1932, and pursuant thereto a full hear- | 
ing was had before this court on May 14! 
upon the complaint by the plaintiffs and | 
the return to the rule by the defendants. | 

It is conceded by the attorneys repre-| 
senting both sides of this action that the| 
sole question before this court is the con- | 
struction of the Act of 1929, which ap-| 
pears as section 7855 of the Code of 1932. 
The question is further brought to a 
focus by limiting it to the first sentence 
in Subdivision 6 of that section. In other | 
words, is the phrase any receiver broad | 
enough to cover receivers appointed by the 
Federal court to take over and administer 
the affairs of a State Bank. | 

The act in question appears simple | 
enough at a glance but an unprecedented | 
and totally unexpected condition has 
arisen because of the order of the Federal 
court in appointing the receivers. Elab- 
orate arguments have been filed by the 
attorneys and much time and thought! 
have been expended by all concerned in 
the decision of this case. 


The act contains eight sections and|now resorting to one portion of that Act:| nd, there drose uncertainty and con- 
these sections cover the following subjects: | and claiming to be governed thereby only | 
when the result to be obtained is not| 
the depositors and unsecured creditors of | available under the Federal laws. 
one or more persons to act as receivers|anyone suppose that these receivers will | 


and for the court to appoint such nominee | demand as a statutory right the compen- | 


Sec. 1 provides for the nomination by 


in the absence of a valid objection. 

Sec. 2 provides that all receivers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act 
shall receive the compensation therein 
mentioned. 

_ Secs. 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 are not involved 
in this cause and throw no material 
light upon the question to be decided. 

Sec. 6 is the casus belli and around it 


| wholly without authority to enforce this | 


| 


| Reduced 35 Per Cent 


and the correctness of that holding is not 
now being questioned. 

The Defendants argue from these cases 
that since this court has construed the 
words “any receiver” as appearing in the 
act to embrace other chancery receivers 
that, therefore, Federal chancery receivers 
should likewise be included. That the 
gate was opened rather widely by these 
cases we (the writer) are forced to admit, 
but we will endeavor to show that free 
admittance to all was not intended; that 


admission must be denied to Federal 
receivers. ' } 


+ + + 

The General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina has seen fit to enact the st»tute above 
mentioned for the protection of its citi- 
zens who may be unfortunately interested 
in closed South Carolina banks. 
not undertaken to prescribe any rules or 
regulations for closed national banks, 
thereby leaving the administration of the 
affairs of such banks to the source of 
their creation. Nor do we know of any 
law. which gives the Federal court the 
right to take charge of a South Carolina 
corporation and administer its affairs 
through its chancery receivers according 
to the provisions of South Carolina law. 
On the contrary, the Federal courts of 
equity have no more right to adopt the 
South Carolina equity procedure than the 


| South Carolina courts would have to for-/| 


sake their laws and enter the Federal 
forum. The Federal equity practice must 


| be uniform in the several States and it| Statutes is the legislative intent. It is not) 


needs neither argument nor the citation 


courts. In Green’s Administratrix v. 
Creighton, 64 U. S. 91, it is said: 
“In the organization of the courts of 


| J. Lyles Glenn, U. S. District Judge. | the United States, the remedies at com-/in full the necessity for the legislation. 


mon law and in equity have been dis- 
tinguished, and the jurisdiction in equity 
is confided to the circuit courts, to be 
exercised uniformly through the United 
States, and does not receive any modi- 
fication from the legislation of the States, 
or the practice of their courts having 
similar powers. ‘Livingston v. Story, 9 
Pet., 632.’” 

It is held in Payne v. Hook, 74 U. 8., 426: 

“If legal remedies are sometimes modi- 
fied to suit the changes in the laws of 
the States, and the practice of their 
courts, it is no so with equitable. The 
equity jurisdiction conferred on the Fed- 
eral courts is the same that the High 
Court of Chancery in England possesses; 
is subject to neither limitation or restraint 
by State legislation, and is uniform 
throughout the different States of the 
Union.” 

-~+ + 

See also Henrietta Mills v. Rutherford | 
County, 281 U. S. 121, 74 Law Ed. 737. | 

That the Federal court is not controlled | 
in equity matters by statutes of the States 
seems conclusively settled by decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. In 
Dodge v. Tulleys, 144 U. S. 451, it is held 
as follows: | 

“But while contract rights are settled 
by the law of the State, that law does 
not determine the procedure of the courts 
of the United States sitting as courts of 
equity, or the costs which are taxable 
there, or control the discretion exercised 
in matters of allowances. Those courts 
acquire their jurisdiction and powers 
from another source than the State. 
There is no statute of Nebraska in re-| 
spect to the matter. Even if there were) 
one expressly prohibiting courts of equity 
from making allowances to trustees or 
their counsel, such prohibition would not 
control the proceedings in Federal equity 
courts.” | 

See also Tullock v. Malone, 184 U. S. 510. 

It has been consistently held by this court 
since the decision in Parker v. Bank, 53 
S. C. 589, that the fund derived from the 
liability of stockholders is not an asset of 
the closed bank and that the receiver of/ 
such closed bank.has not power to en-| 
force this liability.’ Such benefit as may 
be derived from this liability belongs to the | 
depositors and neither the receiver nor the 
bank has any interest whatsoever in the 
fund so obtained. Much confusion re- | 
sulted from this condition and the Act of} 
1929 was passed to fix definitely the rights | 
and powers of receivers of closed State 
banks. Prior to the passage of this Act,| 
receivers, both State and Federal, were 


liability. Since the passage of the Act, | 
State receivers have been permitted to 
function under its terms, whether ap- 
pointed under its provisions or not (the| 
Love and Adden cases, supra). Federal re- 
ceivers are not allowed to look to the Act 
fo: their compensation. They are not, and | 
cannot be, bound by the compensation | 
fixed by the Act and the only manner in| 





| which the compensation could be the same | to The liability, of stockholders to deposi- 


is for the Federal judge, in his discretion, | 
to say that the provisions of the Act are| 
reasonable; thereby adopting in his discre- | 
tion the same amount which for a State 


; or i i onl 
|receiver would be governed by statute. an pba or its board of Seeideting | 


Bein v. Health, 12 How. 168. 


++ + 

It is nowhere contended that the Fed- 
eral receivers were appointed under the 
provisions of the Act of 1929. They are} 


sation fixed in the Act for-services for 
receivers? We.-hard3y think so; and yet 


\they claim that the Federal court will| 


Kgyptian Cotton Area 


the battle has been, and is now being, | 


fought. This section gives to “any re- 
ceiver appointed to liquidate the assets 
of any closed State bank” the power to 
demand the statutory 
stockholders and to enter suit if necessary. 
As before stated, can any receiver in- 
clude Federal receivers? 
++ + 
| In undertaking the preparation of this 
opinion the first impression was that the 
words “any receiver” in section 6 could 
only refer to any receiver appointed under 
| this act, for the reason that the word 
“any” being most general in its meaning, 


|must refer to the particular descriptive | 


words preceding it in the first section and 


that its meaning must be so restricted|crop released by the Egyptian government | 


under the doctrine of ejusdem generis (Ex 
parte Leland, 1 N. & McC. 460 and sub- 
| Sequent cases). The impression was also 
|gained that since the act should be con- 
| Strued as a whole, effect being given to 
| every portion of it, to permit chancery 
receivers, not appointed according to the 


provisions of the act, to exercise all of tne|medium staple varieties, 57,000 bales and | 


liability of the| 


| Acreage Restriction and Low 1929 was passed. 


Prices Listed Among Causes 


The Egyptian cotton area for 1932-33 is 
now placed officially at 1,135,000 acres, a 
| reduction of 35 per cent under the 1,747,000 
‘acres reported last year, according to a 
| July 23 cable from P. K. Norris, cotton 
| specialist at Cairo. This reduction is said 
to be due to acreage restriction, the low 
price of cotton, encouragement of a larger 
| whens crop by increases in import duties, 
land the removal of rice growing restric- 
tions. 

The final estimate of the 1931-32 cotton 


jon June 6, 1932, was placed at 1,287,000 
| bales of 478 pounds against 1,715,000 bales 
| f+ 1930-31, according to a report from Mr. 
| Norris. The crop is reported under four 
| hoads or divisions, of which 273,000 bales 
| we-e of the Sakellaridis variety; other long 
|staple varieties yielded 100,000 bales, the 


Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 4.!POwers of the receivers provided for in| short staple varieties 857,000 bales. 


An interlocutory injunction has been 
granted by a three-judge Federal court! 
consisting of Circuit Judges Bryan and 


Sibley and District Judge Ritter (D. C. 


ment of property taxes. 


’ 


S. D. Fla.), restraining the City of Fort 
Pierce from accepting its bonds in pay- 


{this act, would, in effect, nullify the re-| 


of appointment. While these points ap- 
| parently were not raised in the cases of 
| Branchville Motor Company v. Adden, 158 
S. C. 90; Ex parte Love, 158 S. C. 249 and 


The Egyptian government stocks of 1931- 


quirements of the act as to the method | 32 cotton held at Alexandria at the end of | 


|May equalled 370,000 bales, while on May 
31 of last year the total holdings amounted 
| to 614,000 bales, and for the season 1929- 
130, 531,00 bales. Of the total holdings this 


The suit, a test | Fisher v. Chisolm, 159 S. C. 395, yet these| year, 186,000 bales were of the Sakel- 


case, is entitled R. E. Crummer et al. v.|/cases hold that a chancery receiver is|laridis variety—(Department of Agricul- 


City of Fort Pierce et al. 


| fully empowered to act under this statute 


ture.) 


Does | 


Checks Taxable 


Kentucky Rules Those Issued 
In Liquidating Affairs Are 
Subject to Levy 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 4. 

Checks issue@ by a special deputy bank- 
ing commissioner liquidating the affairs of 
a closed State bank are subject to the 
Federal 2-cent’ tax, Gardner K. Byers, 
Assistant Attorney General, has advised 

. B,. Moore, Franklin, Special Deputy 
Banking Commissioner. 

When a State bank is placed in the 
hands of a special deputy bank commis- 
sioner this is equivalent to a receivership, 
Mr. Byers said. 

“The operation of such a bank under 
these circumstances is not, properly speak- 
ing a governmental function. The State 
government, in winding up the affairs of 
an insolvent bank through its banking 
commissioner, acts in a proprietary ca- 
pacity and we think checks issued in 
pursuance of that function are taxable 
under the Federal Revenue Act of 1932,” 
Mr. Byers wrote in his letter to Mr. Moore. 


ize the compensation fixed in the 
same Act for collecting the statutory liabil- 
ity. This, we have endeavored to show, 
the Federal court cannot do. 

The right to enforce the stockholders 
l.bility is clearly not in the Federal re- 
ceivers for the reason that the only au- 
thority for the enforcement of this liabil- 
ity by ‘receivers is derived from the Act of 
1929, which, by its terms, refers to State, | 
not Federal receivers. 


+++ 
A prime element in the construction of | 


necessary to cite authorities upon this 


passed to clear up the confusion result- | 


ers. Under the old rule the suit must be 
brought separately from the duties of the 
receiver. The Adden case, supra, séts out 


The General Assembly, in the passage of 
the Act, was dealing solely with State 
banks and State receivers. It had no au- 
thority to do otherwise. It could not pre- 
scribe duties and compensation for Fed- 
eral receivers, therefore, it cannot soundly 
be contended that the General Assembly 
intended to do—include Federal receivers 
in the provisions of the Act—what it did 
not have the power to do. Rather let it be 
said that the intention was to include | 
only those subjects over which it had) 
jurisdiction, namely, State banks and State | 
receivers. 

The order of injunction from the Fed-| 
eral court prevents any State receiver from | 
attempting to collect the liability from the | 
stockholders but a most thoughtful pro- 
nouncement in the Adden case supplies the 
depositors with a perfect remedy. It is: 

“It is conceivable that circumstances 
might arise which would justify the court 
in permitting a creditor’s bill by the de- | 
positors against the stockholders for their | 
protection, in the event that relief could 
not be had through the receiver.” 

Having determined that the Act of 1929 | 
is not broad enough in its scope to em- | 
brace Federal receivers and that it was 
never the intention of the General As- 
sembly to enact a law under which Fed- 
eral receivers could operate; 

It is the judgment of this court that this 
return of the defendants be, and is hereby 
declared insufficient and that the injunc- | 
tion as prayed for by the plaintiffs be, 
and the same is hereby, made permanent. 

STaBLer and BonuaM, JJ., concur. CARTER, 
J. and C. C. FeaTHerstone, Circuit Judge, | 
A. A. J., dissent. | 

BonHaM, J. (concurring): 
not concerned with, and not 
considering in this case, the question 
whether the Federal Court had jurisdic- 
tion and power to take over and admin-| 
ister the affairs of a State bank in process 
of liquidation. We are considering solely 
the question whether that court has power 
to authorize and direct the receivers ap- 
pointed by it to receive and liquidate the 
general assets of the bank, to demand, re- 
ceive and administer the proceeds of the 
stockholders’ liability to the depositors of | 
the bank. 

Prior to the passage of the Act of the 
General Assembly of South Carolina, ap- 
proved March 16, 1929, some confusion ex- | 
isted as to the proper method of enforcing | 
the collection of the liability of the stock- 
holders of & defunct bank to the depositors 
thereof. Since the adoption of the Con- | 
stitution of 1895, and its construction as it 
relates to the matter under discussion, it 
has been the recognized law of this juris- | 
diction that the stockholder’s constitu- | 
tional and statutory liability was not an 
asset of the bank, but that it inured | 
solely to the benefit of the depositors. In 


a number of cases this court has held 
that; 


We 
are 


are 


+++ 


rs, under the ‘constitution and statute, is 
not an asset of the bank, but is the basis 
of an individual, personal, joint right in| 
the depositors, with which the corporation, 


; ve absolutely nothing to do.” 
Since neither the constitution nor the 

Statutes laid down, nor suggested, the ap- 

propriate legal process by which the de- 
ositors could enforce the collection of this 


usion thereabout. Thereupon this court | 
announced the opinion that there was 
vested in the depositors the right to bring 
their action in the nature of a Creditors 
Bill to collect the stockholder's liability. 
| In such proceedings it was the custom to| 
| have appointed a receiver, or receivers, 
| to hold and disburse the funds thus col- 
lected. The distinction between the re- 
| ceiver of the general assets of a bank and 
| the receiver of the funds coliected on the 
| Stockholders’ liability was clearly under- | 
| Stood, and was recognized by this court in 
pegh cnet Bank of Olar, reported 
| stbrook’s ini 

| Court May 14, 1932. a 7 oe 


| Thus the matter stood when the Act of 


Section 6 of that 

provides, “that any receiver caeetannh an 
liquidate the assets of any closed bank 
shall under the authority of this act’ 
where it is necessary, have full power and 


oan demand of such stockholders, 


In the case of Br 
v. Adden, 158 S. C, 
down: 
legislati 


ee Motor Co, 
i i » this rule is laid 
a nal and safe guide to 

in passing a : 
the statutory and judicial ‘uean oF on 
subject at the time of the enactment.” 
The emphasized words in the above para- 
graph construed in the light of “the stat- 
utory and judicial status of the subject” 
would seem to be Susceptible of but one 
Feasonable interpretation, viz: that it 
) would thereafter be unnecessary to ap- 
point two receivers—one of the general 
assets of the bank and one of the funds 
| derived from the stockholders’ liability— 
| because this act provided that any one 
of the receivers—there might be one or 
more—appointed under it to take charge 
of and liquidate the general assets of the 
bank should also have power and au- 
thority to enforce the collection of the 
stockholders’ liability. Any receiver em- 
powered to collect and Mquidate the gen- 
eral assets of a closed bank, and the funds 





derived from the stockh f 

§ olders’ liability, 
on first be named by the general ered: 
j*%ors and depositors of the bank, and ap- 





? 


oe 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ATTACHMENT—Property ‘subject to—Effect of fraudulent conveyance of prop- 


erty prior to attachment— 


A creditor in a suit against his debtor may attach property as that of the 
debtor after the debtor’s transfer of the property in defraud of the creditor 
although at the time of the attachment possession is held by and the record title 


is in the name of the debtor’s grantee. 


. The creditor may treat the conveyance 


as void and the property as that of the debtor. 
Holden v. Walker et al.; N. Dak, Sup. Ct., July 25, 1932. 


BANKS—National banks—Insolvency—Solvent State bank and trust company’s 
right to set off insolvent national bank’s deposits against deposits in national bank 
representing trust funds—Effect of local law in Federal court— 

A solvent Pennsylvania State bank and trust company was not entitled to set 
off deposits of an insolvent national bank, for which a receiver had been appointed, 
against. the Pennsylvania bank’s deposits in the national bank representing various 
funds of which it was trustee. The rule which obtains in Federal courts requires 
mutuality of right before a set off can be asserted. The Pennsylvania bank 
would have had the right to apply the deposits of a national bank against its 
deposits in the ldtter bank if the deposits in the national bank had been the State 
bank’s own money even though the result would have been the receipt by other 
depositors of the national bank of only a portion of their deposits, but such rule 
did not apply in view of the fact that the deposits in the national bank constituted 
money of other persons in which the State bank had no interest other than as 


trustee or agent. 


A Federal court in deciding the question was governed by the 


Federal rule and not by the laws of Pennsylvania under 28 U. S. C. 725, since such 
act does not extend to contracts and other instruments of a commercial nature, 
the true interpretation and effect of which are to be sought not in the decisions 
of local tribunals but in the general principles and doctrines of commercial juris- 


prudence. 


Thomas, Rev., etc., v. Potter Title and Trust Co., D. C., W. D. Pa., No. 6988, July 


14, 1932. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT—Leases—Cancellation—Lease of premises for park- 
ing purposes as “ground lease” within meaning of cancellation clause— 

A five-year lease of land for parking purposes which empowered the lessor to 
cancel the lease in the event that he “elects to improve said property with a build- 
ing or ground lease, same for a period of 10 years or more” was not subject to 
cancellation on the lessor’s execution to a third person of a similar lease of the 
land for parking purposes for a term of 10 years, on the theory that the second 
lease was a “ground lease” within the meaning of the cancellation clause of the 


first lease. 


Neither lease required the improvement of the premises by a building 


or otherwise. The lessor contended, in an action for possession of the premises, 
that “a ground lease” is a contract for the possessicn and profits of a specified 


portion of the earth at its surface as distinguished from the regions above. 


The 


original lessee and his sublessee contended that such a lease must be made in 


contemplation of a building improvement to be made by the lessee. 


The trial 


court, and the Supreme Court on appeal, sustained the contention of the lessee 
and his sublessee. The latter court after stating in its opinion that a search 
of the legal texts and decisions had not disclosed any definition of the term “ground 
lease” and that counsel had not supplied the court with any such definition, define 
a ground lease as “a lease of ground in contemplation of a building improvement 
to be made thereon” and held that the subsequent lease was not a ground lease 
inasmuch as it contemplated the use of the premises by the lessee for parking 
Purposes and not the construction of a building thereon. 


Clise Investment Co. et al. v. Stone et al.; Wash. sup. Fr, No. 23690, July 13, 1932. 


Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue - 


BANKS—Insolvency—Stockholders’ liability—Power of Federal court receivers to 

enforce liability of stockholders of insolvent State bank under State laws— 

Federal court receivers of an insolvent South Carolina State bank were not em- 

pofered to enférce the stockholders’ liability under an order of the Federal court 

authorizing them to so do, iene a provision of the South Carolina 
° 


statutes giving to “any receiver appointed 
State bank” the power to enforce the stockholders’ liability. 
receiver” within the statute does not embrace Federal receivers. 


liquidate the assets of any closed 
The term “any 
Federal courts 


are not controlled in equity matters by statutes of the States and have no right 
to take charge of a State corporation and administer its affairs according to the 
provisions of the State law.—Biltrite Building Co. et al. v. Elliott et al., Receivers, 


etc. 


(S.C. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 1054, 


Aug. 5, 1932. 


Federal Taxation 
GROSS INCOME—Exclusions—Annuities and insurance policies— 

Treatment: for income-tax purposes of amounts received in settlement of an 
endowment insurance policy where the insured survives the maturity of the policy. 
The ruling published as Solicitor’s Opinion 160 (C. B. III-2, 60) does not apply 
under section 213(b)2 of the Revenue Act of 1926 and section 22(b)2 of the Revenue 


Act of 1928.—Bur. Int. Rev. 


wlio 


proved by the Court of Common Pleas. 
Without the imprimatur of this approval 
and appointment by the court no receiver 
of the general assets could touch the 


funds derived from™ the stockholders by} 


the enforcement of this constitutional and | #°W to Take Fingerprints—Bur. of Investiga- | 


statutory liability. That the receivers ap- 
pointed in this case by the Federal court 
to take control of and liquidate the gen- 


eral assets of the bank were of the opin-| 
ion that that ‘appointment did not carry 
with it the authority to them to collect | 


and distribute the stockholders’ liability 


fund is made manifest by the fact that) 


they applied to the Federal court for an 


order which should specifically give thenr| 
That that court was without | 
power to grant such order is made plain 


such power. 


by the able main opinion in this case. 
I concur in that opinion. 


C. C. FeaTHERSTONE, Circuit Judge, A. A. 
J. (dissenting): Being unable to concur in 


the opinion of Mr. Acting Justice Cothran, | 


I give hurriedly and briefly my reasons: 
The sole question is, are the defendants, 
the receivers, authorized to bring the ac- 


tion against the stockholders, under and | 
by virtue of the act of 1929, now subdivi- | 


sion 6 of section 7855, Code of 1932? 

That act gives “any receiver appointed 
to liquidate the assets of any closed State 
bank” (emphasis added) the right to 
bring such action. 

The language, I venture to think, is so 
plain that we need not resort to any rules 
of construction to ascertain its meaning. 


Indeed, it is only where uncertainty and | 


ambiguity exists that resort is had to rules 
to ascertain the meaning of a statute. 
As Chief Justice Marshall said in U. S. v. 
Fisher, 2 Cranch 358-390 (2 Law Ed. 304), 
“Where the intent is plain nothing is 
left to construction.” 


I cannot imagine language being plainer | 


than that employed by the Legislature. 

It is not for the courts to legislate; 
their’s is the duty to carry out and en- 
force the legislative will. 

Mr. Justice Cothran invokes the rule of 
ejusdem generis, which as said by our 
court in Vassey v. Spake, 83 S. C. 567, 
does not apply when “the intention is 
clear and there is no room for construc- 
tion.” 


I see no authority, whatever, for read- | 


ing into the act the words “appointed by 
the State court, after the terms of the 


act, above set out have been complied 
with,” which is what the construction con- 


tended for requires. 

The plain unambiguous language of the 
act as I see it, does not authorize the ad- 
dition of such words, in order to get what 
the Legislature meant. 

It is admitted that the defendants are 
“receivers of a closed State bank.” 

This court cannot inquire into the 
legality of their appointment. The Fed- 
eral court made the appointment, and 
there has been no appeal therefrom. 

The court in Branchville Motor Co. v. 
Adden et al., 158 S. C. 90, has said that 
the receiver, and he alone, must bring the 
action. It can no longer be brought by 
the depositors. 


In Ex parte Traynham et al. v. Smith} 


et al., 158 S. C. 249, the court said that 
depositors cannot bring the action until 
the receiver, upon demand, has refused 
to do so. 


+ + + 
Any receiver can bring the action; a re- 
ceiver must bring the action; depositors 


cannot do so, until the receiver has re-| 


fused, upon demand—so run the decisions 
of this court. 

The question of additional costs, if the 
fund to be administered by the receivers 


in the Federal court, is, I think, aside), 


from the real question; but, it may be said 
in passing, that the defendants, in their 
return, have made it known that they 
expect to receive only the compensation 
fixed by the Act, by which they would 
be bound; but, in addition to that, I do 
not see how they could claim the benefits 
of the Act and repudiate its burdens. 

If they take a part of the Act, they 
must take it as a whole. I think the in- 
junction should be refused and the com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Carter, J., concurs. 
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Swiss Wireless Corporation 
Shows Reduced Receipts 


' 

The gross receipts of Swiss Wireless Tele- 
graph and Telephone Corporation for 1931 
amounted to 1,408,507.20 Swiss francs com- 
pared with 1,480,774.21 in 1930. (The Swiss 
franc averaged $0.1940 in 1931 and $0.1938 
in 1930.) Operating expenses amounted to 
949,823.16 francs compared with 983,550.11 
francs in 1930.—(Department of Com- 
i .erce.) 


Kentucky Assessment Fixed 
-For Southern Pacific Co. 


Frankfort, Ky., Aug. 4. 


The State Tax Commision has fixed 
Pacific Company at $19,700,000, which is 
$3,970,000 less than last year’s assessment. 
Personalty was assessed at $14,000,000, a 
reduction of $2,000,000, and the franchise 
value was fixed at $5,700,000, a reduction 
of $1,970,000. 
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Tax on Dividends | 
Found Productive 
In North Carolina 


Nearly Half Income Levy 
Said to Come From Im- 
post on Owners of For- 
eign Corporation Stock 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 4. 

Nearly one-half of the income tax paid 
by residents of North Carolina during 
the last fiscal year came from the 6 per 
cent tax on dividends from shares of 
stock in foreign corporations, according 
to a report by Commissioner of Revenue 
A, J. Maxwell. In several cases, the tax 
on the foreign shares was paid under 
protest. The North Carolina law pro- 
vides ‘that when the 6 per cent tax is 
not paid on the dividends of foreign 
stock, such stock becomes liable to ad 
valorem taxes at the regular property tax 
rate. 

Reason for Increase 

Further information was made available 
as follows: 

This 6 per cent tax is the sole reason 
that individual incomes showed an in- 
crease from $993,000 for 1930-31 to $1,- 
383,946.18 for 1931-32. Although the Gen- 
eral Assembly increased the ratio of tax 
on individual incomes from 20 to about 
75 per cent at the last session, the net 
income of individuals in the State shrank 
so much that the normal tax the last 
year amounted to only $743,000 as against 
$993,000 the year before. No deductions 
can be made from the income from stock 
in foreign corporations, making this 


| nearly two-thirds of a million dollars 
| an 
| been so great and with coresponding de- 
| ductions from the normal individual in- 


important item, when losses have 


come tax. 

The total income tax for the last year, 
ended June 30, was $7,153,738.68 paid on 
46,277 returns, as compared with $5,914,- 
396.22 on 38,337 returns the year before. 


|In the year just ended, 43,295 individuals 


made returns, paying $1,383,945.16, domes- 
tic corporations made 2,462 returns, /paying 
$1,357,368.13, and 520 foreign corporations 
made returns, paying $4,412,160.35, with 
$264.04 in back check penalties. The year 
before 35,030 individuals filed returns, pay- 
ing $1,005,528.83; domestic corporations 
filed 2,790 returns, paying $1,334,157.18, and 
517 foreign corporations filed returns, pay- 
ing $3,564,518.56, while $191.63 was in bad 


| check penalties. 


Gain in Individual Returns 


The increase of 8,265 in individual re- 
turns is adcounted for by the larger num- 
ber of minors and estates filing returns 
on dividends from foreign corporations for 
the first time the last year. Domestic 
corporations decreased 328, but paid about 
$15,000 more in taxes, due to higher rates, 
while foreign corporations increased only 
three, but paid $940,00 more on income, 
also due to the higher rates. 


The return filed on which income tax 
was not paid, that is, nontaxable returns, 
numbered 21,885 for individuals and 2,922 


|for corporations in 1929. Since Jan. 1, 


last, 21,191 individuals and 3,839 corpora- 
tions have filed returns on which no tax 
was due or paid, Commissioner Maxwell’s 
records show. 


The flat 6 per cent dividend tax, col- 
lected without deduction for exemption 
or any other loss, was based on an analysis 
of income tax returns made by the State 
Tax Commission in 1930. The Commis- 
sion’s estimate of the return was about 
$600,000, the actual amount having been 
nearly $41,000 more. 
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riette Tonne. 288 p. N. Y., N. Y. univ. 
press book store, 1932. 32-11805 

Vinacke, Harold M. History of Far East in 
modern times. (Borzoi hist. ser., ed. by H. 
E. Barnes.) 479 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & 
co., 1931, 32-9379 

W. Va. Laws, statutes, etc. W. Va. code of 
1932; general laws of W. Va. to and in- 
cluding legisl. session of 1931, complete an- 
notations. Under editorial supervision of 
A. Hewson Michie. 2301 p. Charlottesville, 
Va., Michie co., 1932. 

Winchester, Va., hist. soc. Ann. 
Wingneott. Va., hist. soc., vol. 1, 
v., illus. 


papers of 
931. 
Winchester, Va., Society, 1931. 
32-12059 
Wolfe, Herbert S. Some effects of ethylene 
on plants. p. 337-366. Chicago, 1931. 
32-12011 
Barr, Stringfellow. Three fables. 25 p. Univ. 
Va., Madison Lane press, 1932. 32-11829 
Bauer, Geo. N. Plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, by ...and W. E. Brooke. 3d rev. 
ed. 236 p. Boston, D. C. Heath & co., 1932, 
32-11891 
Belser, Gertrude L. The deliverer, legend of 
Washington. 8 p. Phil., Pa., Hall-Mack 
company, 1932. 32-11 
Cambridge univ. press. Notes on its histo’ 
& development. 31 p., illus. Cambridge, 
Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 32-11886 
Carson, Wm. G. B. The theatre on the 
frontier; early years of St. Louis stage. 
361 p. Chicago, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 
1932. 32-11827 
Corner, Herbert G. London. (English heritage 
series.) 183 p. N. Y¥., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1932. 32-11824 
Firkins, Oscar W. Man; a character sketch. 
27 p. “Minneapolis, Minn., Harrison & Smith 
co., 1932, 32-11826 
Ford, Corey. In the worst possible taste, 7 
John Riddell (pseud.), illus, 214 p., illus. . 
Y., C. Scribner's sons, 1932. 32-11825 
Foster, Wm. Introduction to general chemistry. 
Rev. ed. 849 p., illus, Princeton, Prince- 
ton univ. press, 1931. 32-11890 
Hammond, C. S., & co. Hammond's handy 
atlas of the world. 160 p., 127 maps. N. Y. 
Cc. 8. Hammond & co., 1931. Map 32-2 
Hoffman, M. David, ed. Literary adventures 
in modern world; readings for English 
classes. 441 p. N. Y¥., Harper & bros., 1932. 
. 32-11828 
Geography of Lond. 
Lond., Methuen & co. 
32-11823 
Printing plant manage- 
relation to craftsman and customer. 
Hammond, Ind., W. B. Conkey co., 
32-11885 
Introduction to organic chemis- 
. and Benjamin Harrow, 3d ed. 
N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1932. 


32-11889 
Meyer, Leland W. Life and times of Col, 
Richard M. Johnson of Ky. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia univ., 1932.) . 


509 p., 
N. ¥., 1932 32-11905 


Llewellyn R. 
river. p., illus. 
ltd., 


Lewis, Herbert R. 
ment; 


1932. 
Lowy, Alex. 


try, by .. 
412 p., illus. 


| Philip, Geo., ed. Philips’ Internatl. atlas. Se- 


ries of 160 pages of coloured maps and plans 
forming a complete geographical survey of 
internatl. relationships of new era, its ter- 
ritorial changes and commercial communica- 
tions. 93 p., 150 numbered leaves. Lond., 
G@. Philip & son, 1931. Map 32-6 
Pinkerton, Robt E. Hudson’s bay company. 
320 p., plates. Lond., T. Butterworth, 1932. 
32-11907 

Rahn, Otto. Physiology of bacteria. 438 p., 
illus. Phila., P. Blakiston’s son & co., inc., 
1932. 32-11892 
Rand, McNally & co. Rand McNally auto road 
atlas of U. S. A road map of every state in 
U. 8. and every province of eastern Canada, 
104 p, Chicago, Rand McNally & co., 1931, 
Map 32-4 

Rogers, Lebbeus H. Sketch of life and times 
of Eli Hart, including report on title to 
his famous old alley in Washington street, 
N. ¥. city. 51 p. N. Y., Pandick press, 1931. 
32-11902 

Stoesser, Albert V. The toxin-antitoxin union, 
27 p. Chicago, Amer. medical assn. press. 
1931. 32-11698 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 








Policies Written 
In New Jersey 


Gain in Number 


Life Insurance Companies, 
However, Show Decline in 
Aggregate Amount of 
Business for Year 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 4. 


Life insurance companies wrote policies 
aggregating $838,499,751 in New Jersey last 
year, according to a report by the State 
Department of Banking and Insurance. 
There was an increase, compared with last 
year, of 89,021 in the number of policies, 
the total being 1,099,503, but the amount of 
business showed a decrease of $57,454,451. 

The total fire insurance written in the 
State was $4,445,539,354, which was $192,- 
793,149 less than the preceding year. 

The new life insurance business was 


industrial $264,741,730, and group, $98,287,- 
919. The number of companies authorized 
to do business in the State was 72, four 
being New Jersey corporations and the 
others from out of the State. 

The ratio of fire losses incurred to pre- 
miums received on business transacted in 
the State was 44.686 per cent, as compared 
with 51.478 per cent for the previous year. 

Additional. Business 


“If the business of the New Jersey mu- 
tual companies be included,” said the re- 
port, “the totals of fire insurance business 
transacted in the State during the calen- 
dar year would be as follows: risks written, 
$4,488,207,615; cash premiums received, 
$30,826,999; contingent premiums of do- 
mestic mutual companies, $1,173,944; losses 
paid, $14,770,559, and losses incurred $14,- 
199, 202.” 

In addition to the fire business, the 
companies wrote ocean marine policies of 
$25,774,439; motor vehicle, $347,226,384; 
earthquake, $1,654,721; inland transpora- 
tion and navigation, $851,775,848; tornado, 
windstorm and cyclone, $215,891,055; hail, 
$1,505,894; sprinkler leakage, $64,201,249; 
riot, civil commotion and explosion, $40,- 
186,666; aircraft, $10,111,495, and miscella- 
neous, $396,790. 

There were no new domestic fire or 
marine companies incorporated or author- 
ized to do business during the year. In 
the life and miscellaneous field the Den- 
tist’s and Physician’s Insurance Company 
of Ameria was incorporated Oct. 16, 1931. 





Measures to Control 


Gipsy Moth Outlined 


Early Spraying of Peach Crop | 
Advised to Protect Fruit 


Experiments and observations recently 
conducted by the Department of Agricul- 
ture show that in order to prevent serious | 
loss to the peach crop through the gipsy | 
moth it is necessary to spray early in the 
season, as injury to the stem of the fruit 
at that time causes it to fall off later, 
according to a bulletin just published by 
the Department. 

Good control can be obtained by spray- 
ing, the repurt showed, as it named several 
of the best mixtures for use in this work. 
The following additional information was 
provided: 

Observations and experiments conducted 
over a period of four years have shown 
that considerable gipsy-moth injury can 
occur in peach orchards. The larvae feed | 
readily on the foliage as well as on the 
fruits of the apple and pear; on the peach, 
however, they feed only sparingly on the 
older foliage, but attack the tender stems 
of the small fruits and cause them to 
drop, and later feed and gouge out deep 
holes in the flesh of the larger fruits, 
making them unfit for market. 

In the experiments conducted in 1928 
it was found that better results were ob- 
tained on the peach trees at Raynham 
Center, Mass., which were sprayed on| 
June 1, than on those sprayed at Boxford, | 
Mass., on June 15 and 21, as much of the 


@ damage to the fruit is done by the small 


larvae. This was clearly shown in the 
Boxford orchard, where about 50 per cent 
of the fruit had been injured at the time 
of the first. application of spray on June 
15. However, though the poison treat- 
ment was late, further injury to the fruit, 
especially to the flesh, by the larger larvae 
was considerably retarded or stopped. 

All of the experiments conducted and 
observations made show that in order to 
prevent serious loss to the peach crop 
through the gipsy moth it is necessary 
to spray early in the season, as injury 
to the stem of the fruit at that time 
causes it to fall off later. 

The experiments conducted in 1929 and 
1930 showed that good control can be ob- 
tained by spraying. Little or no stem in- 
jury waS noted on the sprayed trees, 


although the check trees showed consid-| 


erable injury. 

The source of an infestation in a peach 
orchard is usually near-by woodlands 
where small first-instar gipsy-moth larvae | 
@re more or less abundant. These larvae 
ate blown to a considerable distance by 
the wind. The peach orchards become in- 
fested during this dispersion period, which 
is at its height about the time the blos- 


soms of the peach have fallen and while 
the fruit is very small. 





Amendments Suggested 
To Marine Policy Ruling 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 4. 

At a hearing held Aug. 3 by the State 
Insurance Department on the tentative 
ruling issued recently by the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, George E. Van Schaick, 
on writing powers of marine insurance 
companies, a number of amendments were 


suggested by company representatives in| 
Mr. Van Schaick announced | 


attendance. 
that briefs may be filed by interested | 


parties for consideration before a final 
ruling is issued. 





Montana Railroad Board 
Appeals Motor Traffic Case 


Helena, Mont., Aug. 4. 
The State Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners has filed with the Supreme Court 
a@ petition for rehearing in the case of 
Barney v. The Commission, in which the 
court held that the plaintiff, a contract 
motor carrier, cannot be required to ob- 
tain a certificate of convenience and 
necessity. (The opinion of the court was 
printed in the issue of July 7.) 





Indiana Senate Passes 
Bill on Utility Valuation 


Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 4. 

The Senate has passed a bill (H. 655) 
previously approved by the House, pro- 
viding that the valuation of public utilities 
for taxing purposes shall be the true cash 
value of the property and that the Public 
Service Commission shall use as a valua- 


pean in plant equipment and machinery 


State Plans Cut 
In Utility Rates 


Electric Power Distributors Re- 
quired to Present Data as 
Basis for Reduction 


Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 4. 
Following its recent announcement that 
the electric utilities in North Carolina 
would be called into conference with a 
view to reducing rates, the State Corpora- 
tion Commission has announced dates for 
the appearance of four companies which 
do approximately 90 per cent of the elec- 
tric business of the State. 


The Carolina Power & Light Co. was 
directed to appear Aug. 23, the Durham 
Public Service Co: on Aug. 25, the 
Southern Public Utilities Co. and subsidi- 
aries on Sept. 1, and the Tide Water 
Power Co. on Sept. 6. 

These companies were directed “to be 
prepared to present such facts and data, 
in writing duly verified, relative to the op- 
eration of your company as may be per- 
tinent to an inquiry into your rates of 
charge for service and particularly with 
reference to a reduction in such rates.” 


Driving Improvement 
Shown in Connecticut 


Percentage of Accidents De- | 
clines in 11 of 12 Age) 
Groups Among Operators | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


number of accidents in which each class 
figured and the percentages of increase or 
decrease over the preceding year is re- 
ported as follows: Age group, A; Oper- 
ators licensed, B; Number in accidents, 
C; Decrease, D. 


A B Cc D 
16 5,585 249 19% 
17 6,045 483 19% 
18 10,535 759 15% 
19 10,721 1,002 15% 
20 11,146 1,048 16% 
21 13,857 1,199 16% 
22-29 108,850 8,077 16% 
30-39 117,629 7,660 14% 
40-49 75,950 4,692 11% 
50-59 37,360 2,172 10% 
60-69 12,568 753 6% 
70 & over 2,411 161 *6% 
*Increase. 


Grain Galleries Extended 
At Hudson Bay Port 


According to press reports, work is pro- 
gressing on the grain galleries at Port 
Churchill, Canada, which rise 80 feet 
above the quay-side. Last year these gal- | 


sea ships, had been constructed only to 
a point where they permitted the use of 
five grain spouts. This year they are 
being extended to the end of the wharf 
ou the north, a distance of 1,400 feet. There 
will be a total of 23 spouts. Four ocean 
steamers will be able to line up in a row 
and can be loaded in a day. 

Grain men state that it soon will be 
necessary to increase the storage capacity 
for this tidewater elevator, as the invest- 


as been made for a much larger storage 
plant and that in order to make it profita- 
ble the extensions should be made. The 
elevator was designed for a total capaciy 
of 10,000,000 bushels. The first storage 
unit of 2,500,000 has ben completed, and 
is being filled for the first time. More 
than 1,600,000 bushels of the first order 
of 2,000,000 bushels of wheat now are in 
the bins. The second order now is coming 
in from Vonda, Osler, Wakaw, Muenster 
and other Saskatchewan points. 

Work also is progressing on the founda- 
tions of the cargo sheds. These sheds| 
will be cement, steel and wood and will be 
300 feet long and 175 feet wide. It is 
understood that the building will be ready | 


leries, which carry the grain to the deep- | 
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|New Power Rate 


Based on Lower 


Costs Is Sought 


Industrial Consumer in Ohio 
Declares That Charges Are 
Excessive in View of Les- 
sened Overhead 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4. 


The first formal attack on electric rates 
in Ohio because of the alleged reduced 
cost of production, labor and coal has 
just been made by the Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Foundry Co., of Sandusky, in a 
complaint against the Ohio Public Serv- 
ice Co., it is made known at the office 
of the Public Utilities Commission. 

The complainant contends that exist- 
ing rates are unreasonable and produce 
for the utility “a higher return than is 
justified on the present value of the plant 
and equipment and on present cost of 
production, labor and fuel.” 


It is asserted that the present rates are 
50 per cent higher than in 1918 and 1920 
and are based upon the value of property, 
labor costs and fuel prices in 1928 and 
1929. 

The complaint follows recent action by 


the Commission in reducing freight rates | 
on coal by approximately 20 cents a ton| 
for intrastate shipments from Ohio. mines | 
to certain Ohio industrial centers and/| 


lake ports. 


Exports of Naval Stores 
Are Increased for Month 
‘While total exports of naval stores, 


Gov. Pinchot Urg eS |Director of Agriculture 


Utility Investigation 


Declares People Have Right to 
Know Relations With Public 


Service Commission 


Harrisburg, Pa. Aug. 4. 
Declaring that the resignation of W. D. 
B. Ainey as chairman of the Public 


Service Commission “is conclusive proof | 
that the charges made against him were | 


sound,” Governor Pinchot in a statement 
added that the resignation by itself “does 
not show how far the public utilities have 


carried the evil system of which he was 
a representative, nor how far it has tainted 
the Commission. 

(Mr. Ainey’s statement in denial of the 


Governor’s charges was printed in the is-| 
| satisfied until they do know. 
\they do know they will rightly believe 


sue of Aug. 4.) 

“It does not show,” the Governor’s state- 
ment continued, “how far the public utili- 
ties have used or are using corruption to 
secure and maintain their present iniqui- 
tous rates and charges. The people of 


OL 
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gums and rosins amounted to $1,073,088 
for June, 1932, as compared with $1,129,- 
282 for the same month last year, in- 
creases were noted in exports of turpen- 
tine and rosin, according to a report by 
the Commerce Department’s chemical 
division. 

Exports of gum spirits of turpentine for 
the month amounted to 1,301,595 gallons, 
as compared with 536,705 gallons for June, 


1931. The value was $525,457 for June, 
1932, as compared with $293,645 for the 
same month last year. 


Exports of wood turpentine amounted 
to 54,785 gallons, with a value of $23,942, 
for the month of June, 1932, as compared 
with a total of 43,302 gallons, with a value 
of $20,961 for the same month last year. 

Shipments of gum rosin amounted to 
74,744 barrels, valued at $410,835 for June, 
1932, compared with a total of 64,805 
barrels, valued at $629,436 for the same 
month last year. 

Wood rosin shipments amounted to 12,- 
061 barrels, valued at $70,986, as against 
10,747 barrels, valued at $86,801 in the 
same month of 1931. 

Shipments of tar and pitch of wood 
and other gums and rosins were both be- 
low last year’s figures—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


New Jersey Inspection Law 


For Milk Found Beneficial 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 4. 
Operation of the milk inspection law 
passed by the 1932 Legislature has resulted 
in keeping much inferior milk out of the 
State, according to an announcement by 
William B. Duryee, secrtary of the State 
Department of Agriculture. There are 
some instances in which municipalities 
have claimed an inability to enforce the 
code because their supplies come from 
distant points but the remedy in that situ- 
ation, said Mr. Duryee, is to depend more 
upon the New Jersey product. 


“Whenever real efforts are being made to 
enforce the act, the public is being sup- 
plied with a full complement of good milk 
and cream, ‘bootlegging’ of milk products 
is eliminated, and the consumer is paying 





for receiving inbound cargoes early in| 
August.—(Department of Commerce.) } 


Disturbance of the relationships of 
prices and costs of dairy products between 
different regions of the country is one of 
the most important phases of the effects 


of price declines on the dairy industry, | 
the Department of Agriculture has just 
stated.. The recent drop in feed prices 
has created a wider-than-normal ratio be- 
tween feed prices and dairy ,products 
prices in some regions, it was pointed out, 
while the ratio has become less than nor- 
mal in other areas. The following infor- 
mation also was provided: 


One of the most important phases oi | 
the influence of price decline upon the | 
dairy industry is the disturbance’ of nor- 
mal inter-regional relationships in prices 
and costs of dairy products. The sub- 
stantial drop in the price of feeds has 
created a wider-than-normal ratio be- 
tween feed prices and dairy products 
prices in the areas of surplus feed produc- 
tion, whereas that ratio has narrowed be- 
low normal in the areas of deficit feed 
production, a condition which character- | 
izes the most of the fluid-milk areas of | 
|New England. 


Freight Percentage Larger 


With practically no change in freight 
rates on feeds shipped from the Middle | 
West to the Northeast, the freight charge | 
has become a very much larger percentage 
of the total cost of feeds to the northeast- 
ern dairyman. This has prevented a fall 
in his feed costs commensurate with that | 
which has taken place in the Middle West. | 
It has prevented the cost to him of con- 
centrated feeds from falling in proportion 
to theycut he has had to take in the price 
of milk. He is, therefore, in a weaker po- 
sition than previously to meet the com- 
petition of the middle-western producer 
in the eastern market for sweet cream. 
Receipts of cream in the northeastern 
markets from the middle-western points 
have therefore been increasing. 

There are areas in the eastern portion 
of the dairy region where feeds are more! 
freely and more cheaply produced than} 
in other areas of the same region. These | 
cheap feed areas have continued to pro- 
duce milk in large volume and have en- 
countered greater difficulties from ex- 
cessive surplus supply than has been true} 
in other areas where production has been 
adjusted somewhat to the new price levels. 

Increased Dairying Activity 

The changes in farm organization in 
various regions of the country brought 
about primarily through changes in the 
prices of farm products have on the whole 
been reflected in increased interest and 
activity in dairying. In the first place, 
recent developments have turned the at-| 
tention of farmers still further from the 
production and sale of cash crops to the| 
production and use of feed crops. 


} 


} 
| 
| 
| 








tion for rate-making purposes the prima 
facie true cash value. . 


With the, decline in the number of 
horses and mules there has been greater 
pressure to increase the number of other | 





no more per quart, due to adequate safe 
supplies,” he said. 


Ratio of Costs and Prices in Dairy Industry 
Found to Be Disturbed by Market Declines 





hay, grain, and pasture-consuming ani- 
mals, particularly in the areas of cheap 
and abundant feed production. The re- 
version of considerable portions of land 
to pasture in the southern and eastern 
portions of the Corn Belt, and similar 
developments in portions of the Cotton 
Belt and the eastern Wheat Belt, have 
been added incentive to increase the cat- 
tle enterprise, very largely on a dairy 
production basis. 

In the past, milk cow numbers have 
increased in those periods when the num- 
ber of cattle on farms in the United 
States increased. The cycle in cattle 
numbers is at present on its upward swing. 
It is to be expected that milk-cow num- 
bers will move during the next few years 
in the same direction. Much of this up- 


ward swing in dairy cows is a direct part |. 


of the general cattle movement through 
the dual-purpose cattle enterprise. 
Dual-purpose Territory 

One of the outstanding developments 
in the dairy situation dfring the last 
two or three years has been the increase 
in the relative amount of our total dairy 
output coming from dual-purpose terri- 
tory. A continuation of this develop- 
ment may be expected until the prices 
of hogs and cash crops have recovered 
sufficiently to give them their former ad- 
vantage over dairy production in those 
areas where dairying has been on the 
rapid increase during the last two or 
three years. 

In the light of the present situation the 
farmer who is interested in dairying is 
faced with several. major problems of 
production policy. In the first place, there 
is abundant evidence that: the average 
quality of cows on farms has been low- 
ered appreciably by the delay in culling 
which has been largely responsible for 
the recent increase in. numbers. It has 
probably been to the farmer’s advantage 
to retain in his herd all cows immediately 
available for production that his feed 
resources enabled him to support, first, 
because their sales value was almost 
negligible and, second, because the con- 
verting of feeds to dairy products realized 
more for the feeds than if the feeds were 
sold. 

Use of Feeds 


Even though better cows might have 
been obtained, it meant cash outlay, which 
was of doubtful wisdom in a period of 
low prices and meager income. The 
farmer’s best interest from.a long-time 
point of view probably is not to be found 
in this direction. Long-time profits in 
dairying depend very largely upon efficient 
utilization of feeds as well as labor. This 
can be realized best through the use of 
relatively high-producing cows. The selec- 
tion of good stock from his own produc- 
tion, and careful breeding with a view of 
getting high quality, are the most econom- 
ical and effective means available for the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Named by Ohio Governor 


Columbus, Ohio, Aug. 4. 

Earl H. Hanefeld, of Ottowa, has ben 
appointed by Governor White as Director 
of Agriculture to succeed I. S. Guthery, 
resigned. 





| answer to these questions.” 


The Governor reviewed the detailed 
charges he had previously made against 
Mr. Ainey and discussed the latter’s an- 
swer thereto. The statement then con- 
cluded as follows: 

“T repeat that Ainey’ resignation is proof 
of guilt. But I repeat also that Ainey’s 
guilt or innocence is comparatively in- 
significant, What the people of Pennsyl- 
vanian want to know and what they have 
a vight to know is the truth and the whole 
truth concerning the relations of the pub- 
lic utilities of this State and the Public 
Service Commission. They will not be 
And until 


that the public utilities have deliberately 
corrupted the Commission and used it as 
their cat’s-paw to pull their chestnuts out 
of the fire.” 














Milder, too” 
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Gov. Murray Threatens 
Martial Law in Oil Field 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 4. 
Governor Murray has announced that he 
will establish martial law in Oklahoma 
City unless all agitation for extension of 
| oil drilling zones in the principal residential 
and business districts is stopped. 
Several months ago the Governor an- 
nounced martial law for the entire city 
to prevent further extension of the drill- 


ing zones, but withdrew the order after 
the city officials assured him that they could 
held in an opinion to the Industrial Com- | handle the situation. Recently, however, 
mission of Ohio. efforts have been resumed to induce the 
Mr. Bettman pointed out that these per- | city council to bring into the drilling zone 
sons are not’under any contract with the|several tracts of land northeast of the 
agency furnishing them the relief, which State Capitol by removing them from the 
is necessary in order to fall within the|corporate limits of the city. i 
protection of the Workmen’s Compensa-| The Governor said he will enforce his 
tion Act. order that there shall be no drilling within 
The Attorney General declared that if| one mile of the Capitol. 
such persons are hired by a public officer} The Stae Fire Marshal, J. T. Jones, also 
to| perform certain labor and are paid by ted that his Department will oppose 
the city or other political subdivision in| extension of the zones. He expressed the 
part for such services, they are entitled to belief that such extension would increase 
the benefits of the Workmen’s Compensa- | insurance rates in all parts of the city and 
tion Act if injured while working in the| constitute a real hazard to property on the 
course of their employment. east side. 


Compensation Law 
Construed in Ohio 


Persons Working in Return for 
Poor Relief Ruled Not 
Entitled to Benefits 


Coiumbus, Ohio, Aug. 4. 

Persons receiving poor relief and who 
perform certain labor are not entitled to 
the benefits of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law when injured while so/ working. 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman has 
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Taste Better” 
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That’s what one smoker is 
telling another... And it’s an- 
other way of saying that Chest- 
erfields are made from better- 
tasting, milder tobaccos. The 
right kinds of Turkish and 
Domestic are blended and 
CROSS-Blended in Chesterfield. 
They come out milder and 
TASTE BETTER than you'll 
ever believe—till you try them! 
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Compulsory Pools in Marketing 


To Cut Rates on | Of Farm Products Called Unwise 


~ 
” 


# 


Coal in Illinois Measure Demanded by Some to Protect Coop- 
: ) eratives Said to Be Impracticable 
Declares Truck Competition 
Is Reducing Intrastate 
Traffic on Its Line and 
Protests Recent Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


movement for the betterment of all pro-; bounty to exporters of. butter from funds 
ducers. He is content to ride on the shoul-/| obtained in this way. Exports are under 
ders of the organized group, even though; the control of the Australian Dairy Pro- 


the cooperative effort. . London office. 
It is not strange, therefore, that de-| Provision for compulsory pooling of 


Authority to cut the intrastate freight |+anqs arise for compulsory pooling. The| farm products produced in Great Britain 


jtuminus coal from mints on its 
eS uiton County, Ill., to nine Tilinois 
cities, “because of the intense and ever- 
increasing truck competition,” was sought 
Aug. 4 by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad in a petition to the In- 


forced to cooperate by legal enactment, to} Marketing Act which became law in July, 
|build up instead of tear down the organi- | 1931. Under this act, a scheme may be 
zation set up to help him. Everyone in|set up to regulate the marketing of an 
touch with cooperatives has heard these | agricultural commodity. This scheme must 


his selfishness many eventually destroy | duce Control ‘Board which maintains a| 


noncooperator should, it is claimed, be/is provided in the British Agricultural | 
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COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE July 30 
Copper, electrolytic, N. ¥., dolls, per 1b.. 0.050 
Cotton, middling, spot, N, Y., dolls. per 


Ib. 
Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. per 1b.. 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. wy ton.. 
ry No. 2, hard Winter (K. » dolls, 
POT BU. socccceccecerscecs ceenes 


1931 19; 
July 25| Aug. 2 
5 0.976 0.108 
.090 
2.19 
30.88 
“45 


128 
2.67 
33.09 


78 


.060 
1.72 
29.46 


2,457 


4,499 
2,516 


3,981 


6,440 


4,591 
Federal reserve banks— 


—, bank credit, total, mills of 
TNS wiry ctsccckeweUne Mg getiecces . 
Bills bought, mills. of qolls 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 
Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 10,758 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. 5,588 
Investments, total, mills. of dolls.... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Loans, total, mills. of dolls 
On securities, mills of dolls. 


2,826 3,178 
40 


525 
1,841 


7,342 
4.136 


1928 
Aug. 4 
0.14 


5 
199 
3.38 

34.93 


1.14 


8,330 
5,416 


arguments many times. 

| There have been no serious attempts to 
establish compulsory cooperation in the 
United States, though it has been rather 
widely discussed during the last year. In 


terstate Commerce Commission. (Docket 
No. 23130 and related cases.) 

The rates involved are those just ad- 
vanced by the Commission, effective Aug. 
1, 1932, because it was held that they were 
a’ discrimination against interstate com- 
merce. The Burlington is seeking to re- 
store the former intrastate rate alignment. 

Tonnage Decline Cited ae ] 

“It is conservatively estimated,” ‘said | Africa since 1925. ; 
the carrier’s petition, “that during the 12| It has been impossible in the limited 
months ended March 31, 1932, not less | time available to obtain the complete 
than 85,000 tons of bituminous coal were story of the compulsory pools from the 
trucked from small local mines from cer-|rather scanty records to be found in this 
tain Illinois counties to the destinations lcountry. These pools vary greatly in 
reached by the Burlington. During the | scope and form. In some, cooperative as- 
same period, the tonnage handled by the | sociations play a distinctly minor role; 
railroads to the same destinations showed others operate through cooperatives in 
a@ marked and alarming decrease. It is | which membership is compulsory, or 
this situation which prompts the filing of | which are authorized to handle the prod- 
this petition. | uct of all farmers whether or not they 

“The present deplorable financial con- | are members of the association. 
dition of the rail carriers contains ‘ele- | In many cases the purchasers may elect 
ments of panic,’ and seriously threatens | or recommend the members of the board 
the maintenance of an adequate system |or committee which administers the plan, 
of transportation,” continued the petition. | but in the majority of cases Government 
“present conditions are even more alarm- | approval, or selection, of at least one 
ing than those prevailing at the time of | member of the board is required. Through 
the Commission's decision in the Fifteen | the act establishing the plan the board is 
Per Cent Case. The existing transporta- given certain governmental functions and 
tion system of the country is —— = | responsibilities. 
chaos and is tending to an ultimate) : 
breakdown. The trucks, operated as they| Terms of Wheat Act 


are ‘under grossly unfair competitive con- | In Q ueensland Explaine d 


ditions, are a most serious factor in the 
le of the railroads. A Queensland Wheat Board was estab- 
a ae | lished late in 1920, after a vote of pro- 


. Traffic Loss to Trucks : 
“ iti iti i | ducers, 9742 per cent voting in favor of 
Under existing conditions, the carriers lthe setting up of a compu 1 It | 


i ks an ever-increas- ip 

oe Taunton of ts country’s freight | Was extended in 1924 by an 89 per cent) 
traffic. It is difficult, of course, to ascer- | Majority and again in 1928 without oppo- 
tain how great is this loss since there are | Sition. Under the terms of the act all, 
no reports or records from which the vol- | wheat suitable for milling must be deliv- 
ume or character of the truck traffic can ered to the Wheat Board. A farmer may 
definitely be ascertained; but there is am- gga a. en supply, 

i f c to the | but may not sell see other farmers. | 
eee oar aoe tens ot Sate Reports in the files of the Economics 


i , and that it is 
aieoeasy cow - | Division of the Federal Farm Board state 
“It is not often that your petitioner ere — es ned man- 
‘ its o ition to | ufactur y the millers at a fixed price, 
ep Saprems s aS and resells it at a profit of £3 per ton. 


an authorized increase in rates. The aim ; &n¢ : 
of all efficiently managed railroads is to This profit, it is stated, is returned to the 
farmers, and is reported to have resulted 


secure maximum reasonable revenue from |} , P 
their transportation services. Generally |in the highest price for the 1930-31 crop 
received in dny country of the world. 


eaking, increased revenues will result 
ae It should be pointed out here that 


from increased rates. : i 
Queensland is an isolated country; the 


Effect of New Rates oh ae - 
a ” ‘ +4 “ possibilities of expanding wheat produc- 
However,” continued the petition, “the tion appear to be limited, and it is on an 


constatntly increasing competition of other | ; ; , 

unregulated transportation agencies, such | U™Port — How — * noe Fecgan — 
as the motor truck, calls for the exercise | 4% 89 €xporting country in which produc- 
of sound business judgment on behalf - ae gely expanded is a matter 
@f the railroads. ‘Whenever it becomes Following the success of the wheat pools, 


apparent that an increase in rates will - J 
: ; : : compulsory pools for 12 additional com- 
result, not in an increase in revenue, but oditi (1929) an ented es 


in an increased diversion of traffic to the! } 
: 3 Queensland. All of these were in opera- 
trucks, and consequent loss in rail revenue, tion at least as late as 1930-31. The com- 


not be analion.” that such increase should | 1 oaities pooled include in addition to| 


i it was a| Wheat, sugar, butter, fruit, cheese, eggs, | 
oat te Setion dad's tans ‘aoeon | cotton, maize, pigs, peanuts, brown millet, | 
an increase in the rates in question be- | @!T@wreot, and canary seed. They repre-| 
cause they were not “reasonable maximum | S€2t about 28,000 producers and their 
rates,” and still holds this opinion. It | #Verage annual sales are about £12,000,000 
was pointed out, however, that conditions | Sterling. 

have so changed since the filing of the 
petition that an increase would cause a 
loss in revenue rather than an increase. 


ulsory pools have been in operation for 
| Several years—in Queenstown, the first to 
adopt this scheme, since 1920, and in South 





Compulsory Pooling 
'In South Africa 


The South Africa tobacco pool and 
other complusory pools in South Africa 
were set up by an amendment to the co- 
operative marketing act which became 
law in 1925. The following is the essential 
clause of this amendment: 

“Whenver the Minister is satisfied that 
in any district, area or province, at least 
75 per cent of the producers of any kind of 
agricultural produce are the producers of 
at least 75 per cent of such produce pro- 
duced in that district, area or province 
| and are members of a cooperative agricui- 


Railway Work Program 
To Be Presented to Roads 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Corporation’s directors with the rail rep- 
resentatives and delegates of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission present. 

Many of the railroads are disposed to 
support the Corporation in its program, 
which was originally announced by Presi- 
dent Hoover as part of a nine-point re- 
covery project. Satisfactory progress is 
being made. 

The plan embraces three types of work 


the principal Act, or any amendment 
eee — — as one of its ob- 
: ; jects the disposal of that kind of agricul- 
by the railroads, repair of bad-ordei | tural produce, the Minister may, at the 
equipment, maintenance of rights-of-way request of such society, or company, by 
and structures, and purchase of some new | notice in the Gazette declare that, from a 
equipment. This activity would increase | date to be stated in the notice, each pro- 
production in many industries, and the qucer of that kind of produce, in such 
main purpose of the plan is to put people | district, area or province as shall be named 
back to work. A very substantial number|in the notice, shall sell such produce 
of workers would be affected. produced by him through thé said society 

One of the chief obstacles is the rail-| or company. whether he be a member 
roads’ reluctance to incur indebtedness} thereof or not.” 
that is not absolutely necessary. Another The report of the Assistant Chief of the 
impediment is the fact that the railroads | Division of Economics and Markets, for 
already have more than enough equip-|the year ended June 30, 1927, states that 
ment in good repair to handle all of the) five out of seven tobacco associations had 
present small traffic. |been entrusted, under the terms of the 
| Act, with the sale of all tobacco grown in 
their respective districts. In two districts 
the plan had not been applied. 

It was reported at this time that the 
|control of sales had been a great boon 
to the industry. The markets was “stabil- 
ized at a high level,” and this position 
had been brought about without penaliz- 
|ing the consumers. 


Ratio of Dairying Costs 
And Prices Is Discussed 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


average farmer in the improvement of his 
herd and the development of greater effi- 
ciency in dairy production. — : Cooperatives made it a condition of all 

Another problem in dairy production sales contracts that retail prices should 
which is considerably aggravated by the|/not be increased. The general rise in 
present price situation is that of feeding.| prices, however, and the belief that the 
Statistics seem to indicate that farmers | cooperative control of sales would stabilize 
generally feed more lightly in periods of |the market had “led to notable increases 
ad Prices of dairy products, even though | in production,” and this in turn had “given 
nate prices fall premerenale or — |rise in certain quarters to misgivings as to 

an proportionally. ue economy ¥C-' the possibility of profitably marketing the 


quently means a shift from more con-| country’s sur ” : 
: : | y’s surplus.” It was believed that 
centrated feeds and less hay, to more hay | the expansion of markets overseas would 


and pasture and less concentrated feeds, overcome any possible difficulty. 


in areas where high freight rates and 

deficit local production mean high prices . ° . 

for concentrated feeds. On the other Legislation for Control 

hand, it is questionable whether, with|Of Tobacco Enacted 

cheap feeds. less than full feeding pays) 4 year jater, it was reported that the 

+ oy ie pated. af tow prises of Gay overseas market was as yet undeveloped, 
but might be expanded provided pro- 
ducers were willing to accept world prices. 


Proportion of Feeds 
The farmer has also to meet the prob- 


lem of the proportion between protein feeds | Stocks had increased materially; approxi- | 


and other feeds in his dairy ration. Ordi-|™ately 10 million out of a total supply of 
narily a high-protein ration which is tech- |31 million pounds to be disposed of dur- 
nically desirable from the point of view of | !N& 1928-29 had been carried over from 
milk production is more expensive than a| the previous crop. 

low-protein ration. Particularly in periods| TWO years later, in 1930, we find prices 


of low prices, farmers tend to feed what is |®*tremely low and acreage reduced. The | 


at hand and to lean toward too much | COPeratives, however, had finally disposed 
carbohydrate and too little protein. Some of their surplus at extremely low prices. 
adjustment in this direction is probably | 1931, agitation was begun for the es- 
rational, but to the farmer needs to study | tablishment of a Tobacco Control Board. 
the problem very carefully in terms of his|A bill was brought before the Assembly 
own peculiar situation. } in February, 1932, which provided for the 
The third problem is that of quality of | licensing of companies or individuals trad- 
product. Under many situations farmers|ing in tobacco or engaged in its manu- 
are able to get’ higher prices for the better |facture. This bill, possibly with amend- 
quality. There are situations, however, in | ments, has been enacted. It provides for 
which there is such an overboundance of |the establishment of export quotas and 
high-quality product that no premium for|the maintenance of the domestic price. 
quality is obtainable. Such a situation; Many other plans have been tried, most 
now obtains in many of our fluid-milk | of which are operating at the present time. 
markets. Here again it is the farmer’s| An account of the Patterson plan for Aus- 
blem to determine how far he shall go| tralian butter will be found in the 1927 
ward incurring additional expense for | proceedings of the American Institute of 
the sake of quality. Much can be done) Cooperation. This is a scheme which pro- 
towerd improving quality which does not! vides for a levy on butter sold in the 
involve direct cash outlay. domestic market and the payment of a 


certain foreign countries, however, com-| 


|of the registered producers.” 


tural society or company registered under | 


| first be submitted to and approved by 
| the Minister of Agriculture. It is pre- a a tt , 
sented by him to Parliament, and, if ap-| ee cee pg 
proved, a board composed of representa-| Failures commercial, number, oe: 
tives of registered producers elected by 


Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 
them, is established to administer the | Security markets: z 
| scheme. Y. 8. EB, 


Bond sales, N. 
i | par value 


o,: ° Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolis. 74.13 
British Agricultural Stock sales, N. ¥. S. E., thous. of shares 10,494 
‘Marketing Act 


Stock paiees (50) (N. ¥. Times), dolls. 

| per share 44.47 
| ‘The question whether the scheme shall | 

|remain in force must be submitted to a/| 

| pool of registered producers of the com-| 
modity in question in the area involved | 
within a specified period. The scheme} 
|shall come into effect at the end of a| 
Suspensory period, if the pool shows that | 
there have voted in favor of the scheme, 
coming into operation. 

“(a) Not less than two-thirds of the 
total number of registered producers vot- 
jing on the pool: and 

“(b) registered producers who are capa- 
ble of producing not less than two-thirds, 
of the quantity of the regulated product | 
which all the registered producers voting | 
on the poll are capable of producing.” 

After the scheme has come into force! 
every producer who is not registered or) 
exempted from registration is prohibited) 
from selling the regulated product. The) 
| powers and duties of each board must be! 
defined in the scheme which it is to ad- 
minister, and the scheme, after it has Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu. 
been duly approved, has the force of law.| | Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs.. 
The act indicates in a general way what); ——"— 


powers may be granted by a scheme to| - 
Federal Supplies of Wheat 


the board. 
Board Is Empowered Available for Sale Described | 


To Buy and Sell Products | The Grain Stabilization Corporation has | 


The board may be empowered to buy|on hand about 24,000,000 bushels of cash 
and sell the regulated product and regis-| wheat available for sale, besides 25,000,000| AS an economy measure the Department 
tered producers required to sell the prod-| to 30,000,000 of futures, it was stated orally, | of State has ordered the Passport Agency 
a Mg ns = — ee ae Aug. 4, at the Federal verm Board | bangs |at Seattle, Wash., to be closed beginning 

oard.” Or, if the board does not itself| reports that the Corporation was abou a 
buy the regulated product from the pro-|announce that all its wheat had been dis-|AU8- 15, the Department has just an 
ducers, it may be authorized to determine! posed of were called to the attention of the 
“the kind, variety, or grade ofi the prod-| Board. 
uct which may be sold” and “the price; ‘These amounts, it was explained, are in| 
at, below, or above which, the terms on| addition to the 45,000,000 bushels set aside | 
which, and the persons to, or through the | for free distribution to the needy, under | 
agency of, whom the product or any kind, jegislation adopted late in the last session 
a grade, or quantity thereof may be of Congress. 
sold.” 

The board may also regulate the way 
in which the product is graded, “marked, 
packed, stored, adapted for sale, insured, 
advertised or transported by or on behalf 


All other, mills. of dolls. ........... 
1.38 
3.53 

| 636 
5,718 


thous. dolls. 


484 40,703 


95.98 
10,401 


200.79 


150.5 
141.9 
215.1 
123.3 








Industrials (351), 1926=100 
Public utilities (37), 
Railroads (33), 1926=100 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons . 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours 
Petroleum, thous. of bbls 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity.. 
Construction contract awards (da. av.).. 
GROW. OF GOS. <2 ..cccvsseccccccsccceses 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
,Corn, thous. of bu. 
Wheat, thous. of bu. 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls 
Freight-car loadings, total, cars.... 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars . 
Grain and products, cars 
Livestock, cars. ‘ies 
Merchandise, 1. 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thous. 
Hogs, thous. 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 


| 
| 1,126 
| 1,651 
2,487 | 

33 | 


10,662) 


3 
3,827 

250 
919,781 
146,175 
© 41,428 
52,848 | 62.710 
18,310! 17.720 
212'115 | 234/392 
35,848 | 58,105 
279,606 | 359,251 


218 186 
360 384 

62 52 
26,178 | 29,856 
9,832' 17,222 


22 | 
2,553 
244 
742,481 
117,223 
27:133 


72,123 | 
14,930 | 
42/218 | 
16,594 
167,307 


6.638 
183/684 
226 | 
383 | 

35 | 


12,072 | 
27,873 


251 
365 


72 
24,426 
21,653 








| zens at Portland, Oreg., or Seattle, will be 
forwarded to the clerk of the United States 
District Court in either city. 


text: 

Owing to administrative necessities the 
Department of State has decided to close 
| the Passport Agency at Seattle, Wash., on 
Aug. 15, 1932. The Agency was estab- 
| Decisions in Rate Cases | lished in Seattle in 1921 pursuant to an 

| Act of Congress in order to have an office 

Are Announced by I. C. C. in the northwest section of the country 

| Which would be able to render passport 


The Interstate Commerce Commission facilities to persons in that section desir- 





Although no schemes have yet come into 
operation under the act, recent reports 
show that preparations are being made in 
the case of several commodities. A scheme 
for the marketing of hops, applicable to 


cases, which are summarized as follows: | Orient, without undue delay. 
Grain: No. 20494. reat. West Mill & ‘Use Has Decreased 


Elevator Company Vv. nhandle & Santa 

; ilway. Rates on grain and grain However, the number of persons in that 

England, has been submitted to and eps} couatet te eoblante. from points in Texas section who ‘have availed themselves of 

proved by the Government. A scheme for! ang Oklahoma to destinations in New Mex- | the facilities afforded by the Passport 

the marketing of raspberries, applicable to| ico found to have been unreasonable. io | Agency in Seattle has never been consid- 

Scotland, has also been submitted, but! finding made as to rates for the future, for | 1)" | there has been within recent 
years a decrease in the number of persons 


apparently not yet approved. the reasons stated herein. Reparation 
applying for passports through that 


awarded. 
A scheme for milk, applicable to Scot- Cotton Goods: No. 20578.—Globe Superior 
land, is reported to be in course of prepa-| Corporation v. Southern Railway. Upon | Agency. On Aug. 9, 1926, the American 
ration. The Government has recently ap- | further hearing, amount 2 | Consulate Generat at Vancouver was au- 
pointed two reorganization commissions, 9% Certain shipments “Commerce, Ga. prior | thorized, effective Oct. 1, 1926, to issue 
one for hogs and hog products, applicable! to Jan. 30, 1927, determined. service passports to American citizens ap- 
to Great Britain, the other for milk, ap-| port. 157 I. C. C. 456. plying to it for such documents and the 
plicable to England and Wales. | Molasses: No. 21283—Corn Exchange of facilities of the Consulate General will, on 
The hop scheme contains an interest-| Buffalo v. Baltimore & Ohio eer wanton | and after Aug. 16, 1932, be made available 
ing feature. A quota of so many hundred- | ferein, 167 1, G. C. 538 and 174 1. C. C. 45, 
weights of hops is allotted to each pro- that rates on blackstrap molasses, in tank- 
ducer, based on his past production. Pro-| car loads, from New York, N. Y., Philadel- 
ducers are allowed to sell amounts in 
excess of their quotas, but will almost 
certainly receive a lower price for the 


phia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to specified 
destinations in New York and Pennsylvania, 

| excess. The purpose of this provision is 

| to check overproduction. 


Original re- 


tion of the United States. 

It is, therefore. believed that the Pass- 
port Agency in Seattle may be discon- 
and Hagerstown, Md., were unreasonable, | tinued without materially inconveniencing 
clarified to the extent indicated, by extend- 
ing the reparation period and including cer- 
tain additional points of origin. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


Rate Complaints 


of the country who might have heretofore 
|availed themselves of the facilities af- 
| forded by that office. Persons residing in 
Seattle may, after Aug. 15, 1932, apply for 
| Rate complaints have just been an-| passports through the Clerk of the United 
'nounced by the Commission as follows:| States District Court or the Clerk of the 


Hay and Feed: pom Be. a. B. | Superior Court of King County at Seattle. 
Jones, Berryville, Va., v. Norfo estern 
Railway. Against failure of railroads to Practice in Emergency Cases 
grant emergency drought rates on hay and 
feed. 


‘Compulsory Plans 
Not Cooperative 


| This outline of various compulsory plans 
shows that they are far removed from 
cooperation as we know it. They should 
not be associated with voluntary coopera- 
| tion and the phrase “compulsory coopera- 
| tion” is a misnomer, a contradiction in 
| terms. 

The British Agricultural Marketing Act 
and other plans discussed make no direct 


Potatoes: Docket No. 25440.—Monmouth 
County Farmers Exchange, Freehold, N 
v. Atlanta & West Point Railroad. 


rate on potatoes, New Jersey points to south- ment, an applicant applying elsewhere 
ern destinations. 


than the passport agency in Seattle could 
Refrigerators: Docket No. 25446.—The Jones —— 


ficient time in which to forward an ap- 


to persons residing in the northwest sec-)| 


American citizens residing in that section | 





30 
32,258 
22,807 


have his application forwarded to the, 


1,105,920 
+171,829 


25,776 


172 


67,758 
75,062 
21,609 


259,957 
74,3 
435,396 


249 
442 


60 
37,382 
18,192 


1,609 | 
1,723 
2,897 

96 


3,558 


1,102,553 | 
173,025 | 
67,793 
70,117 
24,124 


80,678 
428,777 


48 
29,785 
11,166 


74 
316 


263 
490 








14,402 


July 28 
0.14 


.23 
3.36 
34.97 


1.18 


7,299 
5,108 


2,761 | 


169 
1,025 
208 


New Jersey Tests 
| Ways of Marking 


Lines for Traffic 


‘ 

Studies Being Made to Find 
Whether Paint or Strips 
Of White Concrete Are 
Most’ Economical 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 4. 
The New Jersey Highway Commission 


4 is endeavoring to determine whether it is 


more economical to paint traffic lines on 
State highways or lay strips of white con- 
crete to guide automobile drivers, accord- 


5| ing to a statement just issued. The state- 


ment follows in full text: 
Studies are being made by the State 


e\Highway Commission to determine 


whether it is more economical to paint 
| traffic lines or lay strips of white con- 
| crete to guide automobilists. 


Peak hours of travel this Summer are 
| expected to show how each will stand up, 
both under the weather and the heavy 
| use of machines, 

Costs Per Foot Compared 


The placing ‘of the white concrete re- 
quires a separate operation during the 
road construction, but contractors are be- 
coming more familiar with the procedure 
and the price for the item has dropped 
| from 8 cents to 4 cents a foot. The paint- 


; ing, which must be repeated from two to 


| three times a season, dependent upon the 
density of travel and the resultant wear, 
|costs on an average of 114 cents a foot 





0 per year. 


1,806 

165 
1,034,526 
164,854 
65,473 
55,305 
22,037 
255,296 
62,651 
408,710 


233 


386 | 


26 
23,079 
8,946 


Discontinuance of Present Passport Agency 
At Seattle Announced by State Department 


passport agency at Seattle for issue of a 
Clerks of courts who are au- 
| thorized to take passport applications were 
}advised fully as to the procedure to be 


passport. 


nouced. In the future passports for citi- | followed in such a case. 


In order that the northwest section of | n 
|the country may not %e deprived of the|; 


: The De-| convenience afforded by this practice, the 
partment’s announcement follows in full) Department is advising clerks of courts| 


| Alex W. Muir, Highway Superintendent 
|Of. Maintenance, believes the painting 
| charges may be lessened gradually due to 
the fact that. much of the work involves 
preliminary layout and it will not be neces- 
sary to repeat this after the first treat- 
ment, improved mechanical devices adapted 
by the Highway Commission permit the 
Placing of the paint with unusual rapidity. 
A conveyor on wheels deposits the mix- 
| ture on the roadway by means of a con- 
tinous belt and eliminates the need for 
hand brushes. 


Subjected to Traffic Test 

As a safety factor to prevent “road 
hogs” from riding “wide” over paved 
|roads, adding to the hazard of head-on 
collissions, the Highway Board has painted 
541 miles of lines. Due to the renewals 
| 1,019 miles were actually painted during 
1931. Spaces 10 feet in width are marked 
;qut for cars in each direction and the 
lines are placed wherever the paving will‘# 


accommodate more than two lanes of ve- 
| hicles. 


One of the newest roads with the perma- 
ent concrete strip is Route S-28, extend- 
ng from New Brunswich to Old Bridge, 
Middlesex County. As this thoroughfare 
| will take a large amount of seashore traf- 





| throughout the country who are author-' fic, observations will be recorded to de- 


ized to take passport applications that|termine t 
hereafter in bona fide emergency cases! whiter con 


they may: send the applications direct to 
|the American Consul General at Vancou- 


| ver, B. C. 


If the individual intends to! 


| Sail from Vancouver or Victoria he may 
|Obtain the passport upon arrival at Van- 


couver. 


on Aug. 4 made public decisions in rate|ing to proceed abroad, especially to the | 


|from Seattle, Wash., or Portland, Oreg, | Rules of Navigation has’ bee 2. 

the clerks of courts are advised to re - : 
;quest the American Consul General at 
| Vancouver to forward the passports, when 
issued, to the clerk of the United States 
| District Court at Seattle or Portland, as 
| the case may be. 


The Department will take such further 
steps as the future may show desirable to 
|maintain for the residents of the north- 
| west section of the country such conven- 
ient facilities as have heretofore been 
afforded by the existence of the passport 
jagency at Seattle. 


| 





Sailings From Seattle 
In the case of persons intending to sail 


Net Operating Revenues 


| Of A. T. & T. Co. Decline: 


Earnings of the American Telephone & 


Telegraph Company for June and for the 


|first six months of 1932 have been re-| 


|ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
|mission, which made public Aug. 5 a tab- 


| ulation showing the earnings. 


\lation follows: 


| June 


Total oper. revenue. . 
In the past, where a bona fide emer-|Net oper. revenue.. 
gency had arisen and there was not suf-| Net oper. income.... 


| Six months: 


‘Against | Plication for a passport to the Depart-| Total oper revenue.. 
| Net. oper. revenue.. 
Net oper. income.... 


1932 
$7,337,027 
1,762,180 
1,154,923 


47,758,433 
15,118,715 
11,296,904 


The tabu- 


1931 
$9,053,767 

3,415,940 

2,813,720 


56,400,894 
21,495,251 


17,442,505 





provision for control of production, except 
as it seems to be provided in the hop plan 
| This, of course, is not a consideration for 
| most commodities in Great Britain where 
increased home production of food is a 
public policy. 
Even countries producing for export 
appear to have given little consideration 
to the regulation of production, and, as 
might be expected, compulsion, in so far 
as it has increased prices, has stimulated 
production. The experience of the to- 
| bacco growers of South Africa illustrates 
this difficulty. 
| Whether compulsory pooling could be 
coupled with production control is some- 
thing on which we have no evidence. 
Waiving legal difficulties, it probably could 
| be done under a system of producers’ reg- 
istration, similar to that provided by the 
British Agricultural Marketing Act and 
| the enforcement of acreage quotas. 
Frankly, however, I am appalled by the 
| multiplicity and complexity of the admin- 
istrative problems involved, the difficulty 
|of administering such a plan equitably, 


Store Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo., v. Chi- | 

cago & Northwestern Railway. Against rate | N 

on household refrigerators, Chicago, Ill., to et 

Kansas City, Mo. | 
Merchandise: Docket No. 25442.—San Pedro 

Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington Cham- 

ber of Commerce. San Pedro and Wilming- 

ton, Calif., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Railway. Against rates on miscellaneous 

merchandise, Los Angeles to southern Cali- | 

fornia and North Pacific points. 


Automobiles and Parts: Docket No. 25444. 
—The Mosbacher Motor Co., Wichita, Kans., 
v. Alton & Southern Railroad. o— | 
rates on automobiles and parts, etroit, 
Mich., to Wichita and Arkansas City, Kans. | compiled i a sees ree 

Packing House Products: Docket No. 25443. | ing and terminal companies. 
—Armour & Co., Chicago and Kansas City, 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
Against rate on packing house products, 
Chicago and Kansas City to Montana points. 

Potatoes: Docket No. 25441.—Carolina Ship- 
pers Association, Inc., North Carolina and 
Virginia, v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
Against rate on potatoes, Irish and sweet, 
North Carolina origins to destinations in 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 


| 31, 1931, total of $398,988,958 to $280,212,- 





Income Items 
. 


Net railway operating income 
| Other income 
Total income 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest deductions 
Other deductions 

| Total deductions 
Net income 


| Dividend declarations (from income and sur- 


| r ‘ The greatest danger lies in the stimula-| plus) : 

Trane nattinhie uenvion re oe tion of production, the neglect of food and a a ee Se. 
ducing areas, and the certainty in my | feed crops, and of other commodities which | 

opinion, of a public reaction which would | eee ee, in building up| 
consign the plan to limbo with consequent dation aad sn, \ 
}injury to conservative attempts to solve acme wrens snl Be ————- 


| production and marketing problems. ; ) 
| vinced that cooperation and compulsion | Demand loans and deposits ... 
| Tobacco Marketing Pool |cannot exist together and that depend-| Time drafts and deposits .. 
F A ° Di d }ence on artificial schemes soon destroys | Special deposits . pacne 
or America LI8scusse the reliance of the preducers on self-help. | Loans and bile roctiualle ices ‘teceivabie 
Can compulsory pooling be applied to There is serious dcubt whether compul- pe , 
| situations in the United States? The most| sory pooling would not further aggravate 
|favorable opportunity, in my opinion, 1s| 


the tobacce situation. 
in the marketing of tobacco. Southern to- | 
|bacco growers must sell to a few large) 
buyers. 

In the past, cooperative associations | 
j}have been crippled by lack of support) 
from buyers which meant that a large 
part of the surplus has been carried by 
the cooperative growers, with an accumu- 
| lation of storage and interest charges that) li 
reduced their returns in comparison with | discussion will bring out, it is assumed, | 
those of their neighbors on the outside. | that these would not be insuperable with 
| In so far as tobacco associations have | respect to compulsory pooling. 
been effective in improving prices, they| Any consideration of pr« ‘ ; 
have added to their own difficulties by | however, will become ae — 
|stimulating production and increasing the | legal problems. The courts have held re- 
burden of surplus of which they have been | peatedly that “the commoh callings -are 
obliged to carry the larger part. }open to all.” It would appear that pro- 

A 100 per cent compulsory pool would | duction can be controlled legally only by 
obviously strengthen the bargaining posi- | some device which makes it unprofitable | 
jtion of the producers, provided the man-|for the farmer to produce more than a| 
jagement was wise and honest, provided | specified quantity. Such plans invoive 
|production could be kept within reason-| levies, export bounties, the establishment 

~ble limits, and provided an export mai-/of a demestic vrice. and almost over- 
jet for our product could be maintained. | whelming administrative dificulties. 


Balance-sheet Items 

Selected asset items: 
Investments in stocks, bonds, etc.. 
ated companies (total, Account 707) 


Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Materials and supplies 

Interest and dividends receivable 
Rents receivable 


Danger to Voluntary Other current assets 


Cooperation Foreseen 


Additional legislation would, of course, | 
be necessary to make a compulsory pool- 
ing plan effective for any commodity or 
area. No attempt will be made to out- 
line the legal problems involved. Your 


| Total current assets 


Selected liability items: 
‘Funded debt maturing within six months 


| Loans and bills payable 

Traffic and car-service balances payable 
Audited accounts and wages payable 
Miscellaneous accounts payable 
Interest matured, unpaid 
Dividends matured, unpaid 

Funded debt matured, unpaid 
Unmatured dividends declared ... 
Unmatured interest accrued ... 
Unmatured rents accrued .. 

Other current liabilities ... 


Total current liabilities 





totals: 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Vermont. 
+Deficit. 
tIncludes pyments 
than that in Account 
|} month of repor 
}  Inclhicdes 
Alton R. R. as of July 19, 1931. 





Lose of Railroads Is Found to Dene 
$100,000,000 in First Five Months of Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] ; 
ling more than $118,000,000 from the May | 113 at the end of May this year. 


The tabulation follows: 


-——Month of 
1932 


$12,187,353 
15,255,028 
27,442,381 


May—~ 
1931 

$41,940,849 
24,420,804 
66,361,653 


1932 
$100,172,238 
80,233,312 
180,405,550 


+ 
lance-sheet items of Class I steam railways in the United States, 
Lae anna 7 Rl IBS) representing 164 steam railways, including 17 switch- 
*Totals for the United States (all regions): 
-—— Five months of —-, 
1931 


$190,612,661 


104,728,024 


295,340,685 





$11,048,098 
44,477,457 
2,255,963 
57,781,518 
430,339,137 


$13,693,401 
760,846 


| Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


$11,093,730 
44,153,098 
2,073,110 
57,319,938 
9,041,715 


$41,754,873 
2,673,583 


$54,671,787 
221,812,034 
10,698,130 
287,181,951 
4106,776,401 


$54,649,503 
220,482,117 
10,473,593 
285,605,213 
9,735,472 


$32,379,593 $103,348,950 


6,323,980 


18,059,609 | 


--Balance .at end of May— 
9 


ther th those of affili- 
ee ee $776,163,538 


$280,212,113 


44,061,192 
23,384,711 
30,522,276 
13,320,014 
48,458,025 
40,216,754 
156,276,132 
358,041,457 
43,045,556 
2,403,543 
5,658,835 


$1,045,600,608 


$1, 


$98,125,441 


$259,752,406 


'$ 


63,888,290 
226,761,868 
77,007.433 


147,222,945 


§ 


7,433,636 
49,827,296 
13,070,751 

122,441,938 
37,020,498 
15,772,012 


$1,020,199,073 


for the following Class I railways not available for inclusion in these 
enree fe National Lines a New England, Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine, and 


1931 


$847 826,562 


$398,988,958 
52,400,801 | 


90,587,656 


44,724,313 | 


10,929,043 
69,594,593 
56,496,962 
175,470,005 
420,792,002 
48,265,738 

« 3,387,335 
9,644,896 


381,192,302 


$81,673,833 
165,983,249 
92,974,CG0 
310,776,017 
72,774,042 
160,717,107 
18,224,907 
38,571,469 
38,275,290 
124,781,698 
36,371,993 
22,625,314 


$1,082,075,146 


which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt™¢other 
164, Funded debt matured, unpaid) within six months after close of 


t. . 
'28,131,571 wmpaid imterect accrued by Chicego & Alton R. R., succeeded by The 


he period during which the 
crete will afford the proper visi- 
bility to guide motorists. 


Suez Canal Rule Changed 
As to Bunkering of Coal 
Article 5, Paragraph 3, of the Suez Canal 


jthat, in case of insufficient bunker ca- 
| pacity, a portion of the coal may be stowed 
in holds of a ship in ballast upon the 
captain’s justified request. The amended 
| paragraph reads as follows: “Further, in 
;order to be entitled to claim the benefit 
|of the ballast rate, the volume of bunker 
coal or fuel must not exceed 125 per cent 
of the engine room space as shown on 
the Suez Canal certificate. Bunker coal 
/or fuel should, primariiy, be contained in 
the ship’s permanent or movable bunkers. 
However, on the captain’s application, if 
well founded, permission may be granted 
for it to be stowed on deck or in the 
|holds. In any case owners will have to 
| take the necessary steps so that the total 
velume of all bufikers on board can be 


| easily ascertained.”—(Department of Com 
merce.) 


Fixed Maximum Car Fare 
Set Aside as Confiscatory 


Portland, Oreg., Aug. 4.—A permanent 
jinjunction has been issued by a three- 
| judge Federal court against an order of 
the Public Utilities Commissioner of Ore- 
gon reducing from 10 to 7 cents the maxi- 
;mum fare on the street railway operated 
|in Portland by the Pacific Northwest Pub- 
lic Service Co. 


| The court, in an opinion by District 
| Judge McNary, in which Circuit Judge 
| Sawtelle and District Judge Fee concurred, 
| sustained the finding of a special master 
|that, under the rates prescribed by the 
|Commissioner, the plaintiff would. sustain 
an annual loss of not less than $500,000. 
The master found the value of the railway 
property for rate-making purposes to be 
$1C,000,000. 





- heoaillinditiain Received 
| By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Aug. 4 by the 
Federal Radio Commisison follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WRC, National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., license to cover construction 
permit granted March 29, 1932, for a. new 
transmitter. 


WEBQ, First Trust & Savings Bank of Har- 
|risburg, Ill. voluntary assignment of license 
to Harrisburg Broadcasting Co. 

VL, KVL, Inc., Seattle, Wash., license to 
cover construction permit granted April 8, 
1932, for changes in equipment. 

KPJM, A. P. Miller, Prescott, Ariz., volun- 
tary assignment of license to M. B. Scott and 
Edward C. Sturm, doing business as Scoit & 
| Sturm. 

Applications other than broadcasting: 

Red River Lumber Company, portable in 
Shasta, Mcdoc, Tehama, Lassen and Plumas 
counties, Calif., new construction permit for 
3,190 ke., 742 w.; special emergency station. 

Red River Lumber Company,. Westwood, 
Calif., new construction permit for 3,190 ke., 
500 w.; special emergency station. 

Red River Lumber Company, portabie in 
| Shasta, Modoc, Tehama, Lassen and Plumas 
|} counties, Calif., new construction permit for 
|6@ megacycles or thereabouts, 5 w.; spegial 
|emergency station. 
| W2XBW, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., renewal of general exveri- 
mental license for 1,594, 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,:97.5, 
6,425, 8,655, 12,862.5 kc., 500 w. 
|. K6XAK, Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, is- 
{land of Oahu, T. H., renewal of general experi- 
| mental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,- 
425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kce., 100 w. 
| W6XBB, Ralph M. Heintz, portable in Cali- 
| fornia, renewal of general experimental license 
for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850 
ke., 500 w. 

W7XA, Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, ini- 
tial location, Portland, Oreg., renewal of gen- 
eral experimental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 kc., 1 kw. 

W7XC, Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, ini- 
tial location, Edmonds, Wash., renewal of gen- 
eral experimental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 
6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 1 kw. 

W6XAJ, Globe Wireless, Ltd., portable, inl- 
| etal location, Cypress, Calif., renewal of zen- 
eral experimental license for 1,604, 2,398. 3.256, 
4,795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300 ke., 1.5 kw. 

Drescher Solberg Corporation, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on plane “Enna Jettick,” new li- ‘ 
eence for aivcraft on 500, 5,849, 6,490, 8,220, 12,« 
4330 ke, 5O w. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Oklahoma Banks | Zmprovement in Farm Credit 


Are Found to Be 


In Good Condition 


Cash Position Improves 
Though Resources and 
Liabilities Decline, Says 
State Commissioner 


! Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 4. 

Reporting the Oklahoma State banking 
system in good condition, W. J. Barnett, 
State Bank Commissioner, has issued a 
summary just compiled showing consoli- 
dated statement of accounts of all State 
banks as of the call of June 27. 


While total resources and liabilities as 
of June 27 amounted to $57,582,512.79, a 
decline of $2,050,919.78 from the total of 
$59,633,432.57 shown for the call of April 
4, the State banking system at the last 
call showed an improved cash position, 
Mr. Barnett said. 


Gain Shown 


Capital stock, surplus’ and undivided 
profits during the three months showed 
a gain of $33,429.51, the gain being in the 
surplus and undivided profits divisions. 
The total increased from $8,631,409.14 to 
$8,664,838.65. Average reserves of the banks 
reporting were about 20.2 per cent, prac- 
tically the same as three months before. 

Individual deposits declined from $36,- 
517,544.25 to $35,793,335.33, a drop of $724,- 
208.92. Demand certificates of deposit 


and savings declined $1,459,081.70, falling | 


from $11,019,241.43 to $9,580,159.73. 


Loans and discounts declined $417,613.64, 
dropping from $25,423,224.78 to $25,005,- 
611.14. Bonds, stocks and warrants de- 
clined $1,013,301.96, from $20,841,147.70 to 
$19,827,845.74. Due from banks amounted 
to $7,881,421.20, a decline of $314,015.54 
from the $8,195,436.74 reported as of 
April 4. 


Cash in Banks Declines 


Cash in banks amounted to $1,273,744.13, 
a decline of $70,919.22 from the previous 
total of $1,344,663.35. 


The: State banking report showed these 
figures for other items in the resources 
classification: Overdrafts, $79,833.63; se- 
curities with banking board, $16,322.13; 
banking house, furniture and fixtures, $1,- 
667,889.69; other real estate, $710,293.78; 
current expenses and taxes paid, $20,875.17; 
checks and other cash items, $151,293.44; 
exchange for clearing house, $82,550.11; 
bills of exchange, $174,007.56; and other 
assets, $690,825.07. 


Other items included in the liabilities 
group sho : Reserved for taxes, $155,- 


131.84; due to banks, $490,004.66; cashier's | 


checks, $480,915.91; rediscounts, $888,- 
686.30; other liabilities and bonds bor- 
rowed, $789,491.22; and bills payable, $759,- 
949.15. 

Mr. Barnett reported there has been no 
failure of any bank in the State system 
since May 9, or for almost three months. 


Production of Sheep 
And Wool Declining 


Prospect of Downward Trend 
For Next Few Years Reported 


A decrease in the lamb crop of this year 
and a closer marketing of lambs with 
the consequent effect on breeding stock 
are the major factors in the indicated 
decline in production of sheep and wool 
in western sheep States in the next few 
years, according to a statement by the 
Department of Agriculture Aug. 4. 


The statement follows in full text: 


A downward trend in sheep and wool 
production in western sheep States the 
next few years is in prospect, says the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in an 
outlook report issued today. 


Major factors in the indicated decline 
production are a decrease of 8 per 
ent in the lamb crop this year, and a 
closer marketing of lambs with the con- 
sequent effect on breeding stock. A closer 
marketing of lambs is likely to result from 
the necessity sheep breeders are under 
to realize as large a cash return as pos- 
sible each year in order to meet their 
heavy obligations to creditors. This in 
turn, it is expected, will reduce the num- 
ber of lambs kept over to a point of not 
fully replacing the disappearance of breed- 
ing ewes. 


Domestic wool production is reported 
at considerably above the depressed cur- 


rent rate of consumption, but below the’ 


average of normal yearly consumption. 
However, a moderate increase in the car- 
ryover this year, says the bureau, should 
not prove burdensome, and with decline 
in domestic production which now seems 
likely, the domestic market position will 
be strengthened as consumption recovers. 

‘The bureau believes that “wool con- 
sumption is likely to increase from present 
low levels,” and adds that “an increase 
in wool consumption might precede a re- 
vival in general business, as it did in the 
year 1921.” Foreign wool production con- 
tinues high despite price declines. 


Maine Makes Addition 
' To Savings Bank Bonds 


Augusta, Me., Aug. 4. 
An addition to the list of investments 


@ legal for savings banks in Maine has been 


announced by the Bank Commissioner, 
Sanger N. Annis. The issue added is 
Metropolitan Edison Company, Ist F 5s, 
1962. 


FOREIGN EXCHANG 


As of Aug. 4 


New York, Aug. 3—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9670 
Belgium (belga) 13.8603 
Bulgaria (lev) -7233 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.28 
Denmark (krone) 18.792: 
England (pound) . 349.6294 

° 1.5040 
3.9149 


4 


Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) ... 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .. 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) .. 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) .. 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .... 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) .. 


@ Colombia (peso) .. 


Bar silver . 
? 








stock land banks. 
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Price Increases 


Agriculture Operating With Less Help, Says 


Federal Loan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


companies and in the organization of 
new ones. 

“The reports of the banks show that 
disccount and loan relations were estab- 
lished for the first time with 69 such cor- 
porations and companies in 1930, 173 in 
1931, and with 35 during the first six 
months of 1932, bringing the total num- 
ber served since the banks were organized, 
to 790. In addition, loan and discount re- 
lations were first established during this 
2%-year period with 61 commercial banks, 
so that the total number of financing in- 
stitutions served for the first time dur- 
ing this period was 338, bringing the total 
from date of organization to 1,031. 


“The increase in these credit facilities,” 
continued Mr. Bestor, “may be shown in 
another way. On June 30 of this year, 
the banks were carrying paper for 413 
credit corporations and livestock loan 
companies and 32 banks. Two years ago 
they held paper for 244 corporations and 
companies and 28 banks. . 


“On June 30, 1930, the total of out- 


standing loans to and discounts for agri-| 


cultural credit corporations and other fi- 
nancing institutions was approximately 
$64,600,000; on June 30 of this year it was 
a little over $80,400,000. This increase,” 
he explained, “is greater in effect than 
appears when only the change in the 
amount of money involved is considered. 


“With the sharp decline in the price 
of feeding and breeding stock, feeds, seed, 
and other materials, and of farm wages 
during this period, a few hundred dollars 
of credit granted in the Spring of 1932 
financed a much larger volume of opera- 
tions than in 1930, so that, while there 
was an increase of a little less than 25 
per cent in the dollar volume of credit 
outstanding, it represents a much greater 
increase in the volume of farming opera- 
tions financed. 


“Financial+assistance in the organiza- 
tion of new corporations has become avail- 
able from a number of sources. Under 
an act approved Feb. 14, 1931, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture made loans of over 
$1,400,000 for the purpose of assisting in 
the formation of credit corporations or of 
increasing the capital stock of such cor- 
porations. The Federal Farm Board also 
made loans of over $5,000,000 to cooperative 
associations for the purpose of forming or 
enlarging the capital of credit corpora- 
tions and livestock loan companies. The 
State of Arkansas, in 1931, passed a law 
authorizing loans for the purchase of 
stock in agricultural credit corporations 
and by the close of the year over $800,000 
had been loaned for this purpose. 


Additional Corporations 


For Farm Credit Needed 


“While the loans made from these three 
sources for this purpose have been in 
excess of $7,000,000 and assisted in the 
capitalization of over 120 corporations, it 
seems fairly certain that there is need for 
additional facilities of this character. 
There are many communities still without 
a dependable means of obtaining farm and 
livestock credit and a number of credit 
corporations and livestock loan companies 
are too small or in too weak financial 
condition to render effective service. 


“Under a recent appropriation, however, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has a revolv- 
ing fund of $10,000,000 available for the 
making of loans for the purpose of sub- 
scribing to stock in new credit corpora- 
tions, livestock loan companies or the like, 
or of increasing the capital stock of such 
corporations qualified to do-business with 
Federal intermediate credit banks. Since 
such loans, under the law, may not ex- 
ceed 75 per cent of the par value of the 
stock of such organizations, at least 25 
per cent of the capital necessarily will 
have to be raised by local interests. 

“In addition, the Reconstruction Finance 


| Corporation is authorized to create in any 
{of the 12 Federal Land Bank districts a 


regional credit corporation with a paid-up 
capital of-not less than $3,000,000 to be 
subscribed for by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Each corporation may 
make loans to farmers and stockmen, and 
such loans may be rediscounted with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
various Federal reserve banks or the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks. Through 
the aid offered by these two measures the 
channels for making farm and livestock 
credit available to farmers should be 
greatly increased. 

“Additional short-term credit for cer- 
tain specified purposes has been and is 
available through the Department of Ag- 
riculture. In 1931 there were three sepa- 
rate appropriations from which loans 
were made to farmers. From an appro- 
priation of $45,000,000 for the purpose of 
loans to farmers in drought and. storm 
stricken areas, approximately 280,000 loans 
were made in 31 States for a total amount 
of $39,600,000. 

“From a $2,000,000 appropriation for a 
similar purpose, 14,651 loans for over $1,- 
800,000 were made in five southern States. 
Under a third appropriation, more than 
91,000 loans for approximately $5,400,000 
were made for crop production require- 
ments, while over 29,000 loans for approxi- 
mately $5,600,000 were made in the North- 
west States for feed for livestock. In the 
early part of 1932 applications for feed 
loans again were received from this area 
and over 27,000 loans totaling $3,200,000 
were granted. 


|Reconstruction Funds 


Allocated to Agriculture 


“Under the provisions of the law creat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, $59,000,000 of its capital stock plus 
the expansion of this capital through the 
Corporation’s notes, debentures, etc., was 
allocated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the purpose gf making loans to farm- 
ers in cases where he found that emer- 
gencies existed because of the inability of 
farmers to cbtain loans for crop produc- 
tion in 1932. 

“The Corporation has allocated $85,- 
000,000 to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
this purpose and from these funds the 
Secretary to July 18 had made 508,003 
loans in an aggregate amount of $64,406,- 
381, the loans being distributed in every 
State of the Union with the exception of 
Rhode Island and the District of Colum- 
bia. In round numbers, the total loans 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
crop production and emergency purposes 


during 1931 and 1932 were 950,000 in num- 
ber and $120,000,000 in amount. 


“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion also has made a number of loans to 
institutions engaged in extending credit to 
agriculture. By June 30 it had loaned 
approximately $286,000 to agricultural 
credit corporations, $5,800,000 to livestock 
credit corporations, and $864,000 to joint 
In addition to the loans 
to institutions engaged exclusively in the 
granting of agricultural credit, a substan- 
tial volume of loans made to banks, in- 
surance companies, and mortgage loan 
companies is secured by agricultural 


paper. 


“Loans by Federal intermediate credit 
banks to cooperative marketing associa- 
tions seoured by farm products also have 


increased during the past two years. The 


.| different financial structures and prac- 


Commissioner 


outstanding loans.of this type increased 
from approximately $27,000,000 on June 
30, 1930, to over $35,600,000 on June 30, 
1932, or 30 per cent. As in the case of 
the loans and discounts to financing in- 
stitutions, this increase does not measure 
the change in the physical volume of 
commodities financed. With the fall in 
prices, must less can now be loaned, under 
the law, on given amounts of wheat, cot- 
ton, wool, and other products than two 
years ago, and, as a consequence, $1,000,000 
os credit goes much farther than it did 
en. ‘ 


“The assistance to cooperative market- 
ing associations in financing their oper- 
ations rendered by the intermediate credit 
banks, however, cannot be measured ade- 
quately by the volume of loans which the 
banks have made to them. Cooperative 
marketing associations were in existence 
a considerable period before the organiza- 
tion of the intermediate credit banks, and 
some associations had established lines of 
credit with commercial banks on a rea- 
sonably satisfactory basis. While this was| 
true in some cases, the problem of financ- 
ing was still one of the greatest confront- 
ing the associations since such business 
ee new to the commercial | 

anks. 


Assistance to Cooperative 
Marketing Associations 


“When the intermediate credit banks 
demonstrated that this was a profitable 
type of business, commercial banks took 
courage and began more active competi- 
tion for it. As a result it has not been 
uncommon for commercial banks to offer 
financing on a more favorable basis than 
could be offered by the ihtermediate credit 
banks. This, in a large measure, lias ex- 
plained why loans by intermediate credit 
banks to cooperative associations had 
shown no expansion for several years 
prior to 1930. To my knowledge, no data 
have been published indicating the total 
volume of financing done by cooperative 
marketing associations but the $40,000,000 
or $50,000,000 of loans granted annually 
in 1927, 1928 and 1929 undoubtedly were 
only a fraction of their total borrowings. 
The manner in which they have supple- 
mented other sources of credit may be 
indicated somewhat by the fluctuations 
in the volume of business. 


“Following the organization of the banks 
i 1923, loans to cooperatives increased 
rapidly until in 1925 and 1926 they loaned 
cver $100,000,000 in each year. The next 
three ,years cooperatives apparently ob- 
tainef an increased volume of financing 
from other sources since the amount of 
loans from the intermediate credit banks 
was cut approximately in half, 


“During the recent emergency, however, 
the cooperatives again have looked to the 
intermediate credit banks for increased ac- 
commodations and the loans jumped to 
approximately $110,000,000 in the calendar 
year 1930 and to over $145,000,000 in 1931. 
Since their organization, the intermediate 
credit banks have assisted in the financing 
of over 125 cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and during this experience have had 
an opportunity to observe the results of 


tices. 


Problem of Farm 


Mortgages Discussed 


“The credit problems of farmers, how-| 
ever, have not been confined to short and| 
intermediate-term- requirements,” stated 
Mr. Bestor. “A serious situation also has 
existed in the field of farm mortgage 
credit. Most of the mortgage loans now 
outstanding were made prior to the last 
price decline and the fixed charges repre- 
sented by the payments due on these 
mortgages have been very difficult to meet} 
under present price conditions. 


“The shorter-term mortgage loans which | 
became due generally were hard to renew 
because the present value of the farms did 
not justify loans in the necessary*amount, 
and funds for making the required cur- 
tails were not available. Under the con-| 
ditions previously referred to, commercial | 
banks were in no position to grant mort- 
gage credit and life insurance companies, 
which have been an important source of 
mortgage funds, were forced to restrict 
their loaning operations because of the 
unusual demand for policy loans. 


“In these circumstances, the services of 
the Federal Land Banks were increasingly 
significant but they likewise were faced 
with problems. ‘The policy of the banks 
in dealing with delinquent borrowers is 
to treat each case on its merits and to 
give every borrower an opportunity to 
work out of his situation if it seems rea- 
sonably possible for him to do so. It is 
not the desire of the banks to acquire 
additional real estate. | 


“The application of this policy may be 
indicated by the fact that on June 30 of 
this year foreclosure proceedings by the 
Federal Land Banks were pending on only 
4 per cent of the number of delinquent 
loans. On the other hand, with over 
$1,000,000,000 of bonds outstanding upon 
which interest must be met twice a year, 
the banks must continue ‘to make collec- 
tions, and they have insisted upon col- | 
lections whenever borrowers are able to} 
pay their obligations. 


“The ability of the banks to maintain 
their credit standing and also to assist 
deserving borrowers was aided very ma- 
terially by tl® recent action of Congress | 
in providing for the subscription of $125,- 
000,000 of additional Government stock in 
the Federal Land Banks. This action of | 
Congress, in addition to strengthening the 
position’ of the banks and _ providing 
greater flexibility in foreclosure policy, has 
furnished funds to enable them to con- 
tinue loaning operations. The adequacy 
|of funds for this. purpose has been fur- 
ther assured by a commitment of the Re- | 
| construction Finance Corporation to make 
loaris to the banks up to $30,000,000, such 
loans to be evidenced by Federal Farm 
Loan bonds. 

“The amount of new loans granted by) 
the banks, however, remains relatively 
small, partly because of a continued low 
level in the volume of applications received 
and partly because such a large percentage 
is not eligible. A principal reason for in- 
eligibility is that loans are needed for re- 
financing existing mortgages, but the 
amount necessary to take up the mort- 
gages are greater than can be loaned be- 
gally on the basis of present farm land val- 
ues. Other applications can not be ac- 
cepted because the applicants are not ac- 
tually operating the farms, as required by 
law, or because they do not meet the re- 
quirements of the law in other respects. 

“Fundamentally,” concluded Mr. Bestor, 
“the basis for this emergency financial aid 
by the government has been the low prices 
which farmers have, been receiving for | 
their products. If the recent improvements 
in the prices of several commodities are 
continued and also extended to other prod- 
ucts, the situation will change for the bet- 
ter very rapidly. When this happens, the 
position of many farmers will be still 
further improved becduse they have 
learned how to get along with less credit 








Deposits Shrink 
Tn State Banks 
Ot New Jersey 


Increased Surplus and Re- 
duced Undivided Profits 


Reported for Half Year 
Ending June 1 


Trenton, N. J., Aug. 4. 


Deposits in New Jersey banks stood at 
$1,165,539,654 at the end of the half year 
on June 30, the State Department of Bank- 
ing and Insurance has announced. De- 
mand deposits totaled $346,592,453 and 
time deposits were $818,947,201. 

The figures represented a decrease of 
$99,411,227 since the first of the year. The 
drop in demand deposits was $61,776,859 
and in savings $37,634,368. 


Seven Institutions Suspended 


There was a reduction from 214 to 207 
in the number of institutions. Trust com- 
panies decreased from 154 to 149, State 
banks from 29 to 28 and private bankers 
from 5 to 4. Savings banks remained un- 
changed at 26. The total decrease was 
less than that of the preceding half year, 
when 37 institutions closed their doors. 

Surplus of the institutions showed an 
increase and undivided profits dropped. 
The gain in surplus was from $98,596,314 
to $102,807,681. Undivided profits went 
from $20,905,032 to $18,221,861. 


Liquidation of Loans 


Continuance of the liquidation of loans 
was disclosed by the report. The loans 
and discount item, as of December 31, was 
$488,445,599, compared with $438,632,323 on 
June 30. 


Delegates Selected 
To Radio Conference 


Sessions Scheduled to Be 
Opened at Madrid, Spain, 
On Sept. 3 


The United States has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Spanish Government to 
the Fourth International Radiotelegraph 
Conference, opening Sept. 3 at Madrid, 
Spain, the Department of State an- 
nounced Aug. 4. The delegates and staff 
to attend the conference have been named 
by the President, the Department said. 
The statement follows in full text: 


The United States has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Spanish Government to 
attend the fourth International Radiotele- 
graph Conference, opening in Madrid, 
Spain, on Sept. 3, 1932. Other radio con- 
ferences were held in Berlin in 1903, in 
London in 1912, and the last preceding 
one in Washington in 1927. 


Delegates Approved 


The President has approved the follow- 
ing delegates, and advisory and technical 
staff of the delegation of the United 
States to this conference: 

Delegates: Eugene O. Sykes, acting 
chairman, Federal Radio Commission, 
chairman of the delegation; Dr. Charles 
B. Jolliffe, chief engineer, Federal Radio 
Commission; Walter Lichtenstein, execu- 
tive. secretary, First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


Technical Advisers: For the State De- 
partment, Dr. Irvin Stewart; for the 
Treasury Department, Lt. Com. Edward 
M. Webster, United States Coast Gurad; 
M. Webster, United States Coast Guard; 
Lt. Wesley T. Guest. 

For the Navy, Lieut. Comdr. Joseph R. 
Redman. 


For the Department of Commerce, Dr. 
John Howard Deilinger, Chief, Radio Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Standards; H. J. Walls, 
Airways Division, Aeronautics Branch. 

For the Federal Radio Commission, 
Gerald C. Gross. 


Secretary General, Richard Southgate, 
Acting Chief, Division of International 
Conferences, Department of State. 

Secretary, Hugin Millard, Second Secre- 
tary, American Embassy, a 

Assistant Secretary, R. Allen Haden, 
ae Service Officer, Department of 

ate. 


Disbursing Officer, Francis J. Sickel. 

Translators and interpreters,» Arthur L. 
Lebel, Alyre J. Gallant, John Goeffrey 
Will, Leon Dostert, Mrs. Fina M. Howell, 
Mrs. Amy D. Wilbur, Miss Rosario Romero. 


Clerks, Miss Ruth J. Allen, Miss Vir- 
ginia W. Collins, Miss Dorothy Tuggle, Mr. 
H. G. Kurtz, Miss Maoma A. Burkhart, 
Mrs. Adeline N. Kincheloe, Mrs. Gertrude 
C. Shallcross. 


Private Representatives Announced 


The Spanish government also extended 
an invitation to certain private organiza- 
tions to send representatives to the con- 
ference. There follows a list of the com- 
panies which have accepted and the names 
of the representatives appointed. 


Aeronautical Radio Inc., Paul Golds- 
borough; American Radio News Corpora- 
tion, W. G. H. Finch; American Radio 
Relay League, Kenneth B. Warner, Paul 
M. Segal, Clair Foster. 


American Steamship Owners Associa- 
tion, Robert F. Hand, Harold: L. Cornell; 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Eugene 8S. Wilson, Herbert E. 
Shreeve, Lloyd Espenschied, Laurens E. 
Whittemore; Associated Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Milton M. Price, 
Michael Schwartz. 

Colubia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
Lawrence W. Lowman; Globe Wireless, 
Ltd,. Ralp M. HeintzyInternational Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., Logan Rock, 
H. H. Buttner. 

Representatives of the affiliates of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
C.: (a) All American Cables and Com- 
mercial Cables, John Goldhammer, Mor- 
gan Heiskell. (b). Mackay Radio and Tele- 
graph Co., A. Y. Tuel, Haraden Pratt. 

Mutual Telephone Co., F. G. Hummel; 


| National Association of Broadcasters, Louis 


G. Caldwell; National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, Armstrong Perry; Press 
Wireless, Inc:, Joseph B. Pierson; Radio 
Corporation of America, Col. Samuel 
Reber; RCA Communications, Inc., Col. 
Samuel Reber, Loyd A. Briggs, W. A. Win- 
terbottom. 


Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
Charles J. Pannill; Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph Co., William E. Beakes; Western 
Union Telegraph Co., Stanley J. God- 
dard, C. P. R. Goode, A. J. Deldime, L. C. 
Smyth. 





than they formerly thought was neces- 
sary or believed possible.” 


Durham, N. H., Aug. 4.—Despite the 
fact that the depression has at least tem- 
porarily injured some of the poultry and 
egg cooperative marketing associations 
financially, none has failed during the 
last two years and many are now operat- 
ing on a more sound basis as a direct 
result of the depression than ever be- 
fore, John J. Scanlon, of the Federal 
Farm Board, told the Institute. 


Financial Condition of | 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks...... 


Total gold reserves .....sececssecccseccese 
Reserves other than gold ...ccssvcssesessevcess 


Total reserves ... 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds ...+-.-eeceesesees bee ceeceMmccseeveeeeens 
Treasury notes se eeeseeees 
Certificates and bills........ 
Total United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..... 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources see 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ....+ 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account ....... poecccece 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits ... cove 
Total deposits Skke 
Deferred availability items ...... ooee 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
respondents 


banks in central reserve cities on Aug. 3, 
the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 





Loans—total 


On securities 

All other ....... Serer rrrrerre reer rere 
| Investments—total .....ssseeeeees 
\ 


Seer eeeerereseeeeres 


United States Government securities . 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ... 
Cash in vault-....... . eace 
Net demand deposits ..... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from — soe 


- 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank.. 

Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ............ ovccce Coccccccece 
For account of out-of-town banks . 
For account of others 


Total .. 


Gemand ....ssees- 
time . 


eeeeeereee 


oh 


Loans and investments—total ....... 


Loans—total 


On securities .......... 
All other eee 
Investments—total ..... 


United States Government securities .. 
Other securities 


Cash in vault ....... ecccecece 
Net demand deposits ....... 
Time deposits 


Government deposits ......+... 
Due from banks ........ 
Due to banks 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank ... 
*Revised. 


| Durham, N. H., Aug. 


—‘‘Farmers’ short- 
term agricultural paper has never before 
commanded the premium in the financial 
world ahead of the short-term notes of 


our large municipalities and States as 
it has during the last three months when 
discriminating investors have shown a 
marked preference for the obligations of 
the man of the land as reflected in the 
demand for intermediate credit bank de- 
bentures,” stated E. H. Thomson, prési- 
|dent of the Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank of Springfield, Mass., in an 
address before the American Institute of 
Cooperation. “During the last few months 
these banks have been able to sell nearly 
$50,000,000 of debentures, the source of the 
banks’ loanable funds, and these were 
many time over-subscribed with the lowest 
rates prevailing of any time in history 
of the institutions.” 

Mr. Thomson told those attending the 
Institute that the Springfield bank has 
discounted farmers’ notes since it was or- 
ganized in 1923 amounting to $12,809,820 
mostly through agricultural credit cor- 
porations and to a limited extent through 
local banks. He said that all of these 
loans have been made and no losses incurred 
with the single exception of one small 
item. “I can unqualifiedly say that we 
have found farmers’ notes, offered through 
the medium oz agricultural credit cor- 
porations here in the Northeastern States, 
safe,” continued Mr. Thomson. “There is 
a large field of service in this line of en- 
deavor in cooperation with local banks 
and farm organizations. 


Financing of Commodities 


“We are in an area in this territory 
where our markets are near at hand and 
few, if any, of the farm products are 
stored for any length of time. The 
| Springfield bank has made loans on farm 
{commodities stored in acceptable ware- 
houses to farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations amounting to $36,707,699 with- 
out one penny of loss. 

“The financing of. commodities is an al- 
together different matter from that of 
production credit,” continued Mr. Thom- 
son. “Some of this financing has been 
done jointly with commercial banks of 
this district, and such a program has been 
found satisfactory. While each commod- 
ity has to be given individual considera- 
tion and no set procedure can be estab- 
lished, our experience indicates that not 
only must extraordinary care be used in 
seeing that the commodity is carefully 
appraised in the first instance, but that 
the cooperative marketing association has 
a sound program for the disposal of its 
products. Just because an article is 
rightly processed and properly stored does 
not mean it will sell.” 

Local Finance Practices 


Referring again to the activities of the 
Federal intermediate credit bank in lend- 
ing on or discounting farmers’ notes for 
local lending institutions, Mr. Thomson 
said: “It has taken a period such as the 
last two years, when local credit facilities 
were wholly unable to meet the credit 
needs of farmers for production purposes, 
to demonstrate the usefulness of agricul- 
tural credit corporations operating through 
the intermediate credit bank. 

“In this district local banks and individ- 
uals normally supplied most of the credit 
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FEDERAL RESERVE 


As of Aug. 3, Made Public Aug. 


Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury.+.+.--. 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes, 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Soard... 


Secured by United States Government obligations....+++» 
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Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member 
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needs for crop and livestock production. 
Results of a rural credit survey, conducted 
by the banks which I represent and the 
Department of Agricultural Economics of 
Cornell University, indicate there is a wide 
difference in the amount of credit that 
| banks furnish in different communities. 
|In one county where 166 farmers were 
interviewed, local banks were financing 
only 50 per cent of short-term loans, 
whereas of 178 cases in another county, 
local banks were financing 85% per cent 
of the short-term needs. In one area 





BANKS 


8-3-32 
1,987,282 
62,986 


7-27-32 
1,959,552 
63,643 


8-5-31 
2,063,779 
29,983 


2,093,762 
447,519 
887,756 


3,429,037 
165,761 


3,594,798 
73,019 


pin. 


2,023,195 
249,735 
348,212 


2,621,142 
201,505 205,214 


2,845,358 2,826,356 
70,714 77,666 


182,088 202,161 
305,095 323,219 


487,183 525,380 
40,693 39,700 


420,934 
323,078 
1,102,123 


1,846,135 
6,028 


2,380,039 
2,891 


2,050,268 
245,805 
347,780 


2,643,853 
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69,901 
118,674 
188,575 

66,074 
216,878 

43,24 
420,511 


680,631 
6,302 


941,582 
10,725 
16,078 

426,158 
58,92 
29,389 

5,150,669 

1,772,672 

2,339,135 
12,16 

132,377 
26,274 

2,510,447 


1,841,191 
5,961 


2,412,232 
2,887 
13,248 16,427 
328,222 326,793 
58,119 58,119 
47,811 ’ 
5,746,402 5,768,578 
2,857,805 2,834,157 


2,012,134 
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5,768,578 
56.5% 
57,494 


5,746,402 
57.2% 
59,496 
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reserve note 


225,652 


1932, on July 27, 1932 and Aug. 5, 1931, 
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6,556 
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6,317 7,763 
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Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 


Week Decreased 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
Show Loss of 38 Million 
Dollars During the Week 
At All Reserve Banks 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve .bank credit outstanding during 


the week ended Aug. 3, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and tmade public 
Aug. 4, was $2,416,000,000, a decrase of 
$18,000,000 compared with the Some 
week and an incréase of $1,445,000,000, 
compared with the corresponding week in 
1931. 


On Aug. 2 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,388,000,000, a decrease of 
$34,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with a decrease of $60,000,008 
in member bank reserve balances and an 
increase of $27,000,00 in monetary gold 
stock, offset in part by an increase of 
$38,000,000 in money in circulation and a. 
decrease of $14,000,000 in Treasury cur< 
rency, adjusted. 

Holdings of bills discounted decreased 
$9,000,000 at the: Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, $7,000,000 at Cleveland 
$6,000,000 at Atlanta, $5,000,000 each at 
New York and Chicago, $4,000,000 at Phil-+ 
adelphia and $38,000,000 at all Federal 
reserve banks. The System’s holding of 
bills bought in open market increased 
$1,000,000 and of United States Treasury 
notes $55,000,000, while holdings of Treas- 
ury certificates and bills declined $50,000,- 
000. 


(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 


New Instrument Aids 
In Grinding Lenses 


Bureau of Standards Develops 
Device to Attach to Lathe 


An inexpensive r2w instrument, which 
may aid the optical industry in grinding 
lenses, has been developed by the Bureau 
of ‘Standards, according to a Department 
of Commerce statement Aug. 4. It is an 
attachment for producing curved surfaces, 
The statement follows in full text: 

What may prove of distinct assistance 
to the optical industry in grinding lenses 
is the new attachment for producing 
curved surfaces developed by scientists of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 


42 | Standards. ' 





Preference Is Noted Among Investors 
For Short-term Agricultural Obligations 


dealers held notes on 12 per cent of the 
cases and, in another area, on 32.4 per 
cent of the cases. 


Results of Credit Survey 


“Another interesting result of this credit 
survey was the fact that 76 per cent of 
all farm expenditures were paid for in 
cash;. 16 per cent were represented by 
store credit. and 8 per cent by miscella- 
neous credit. Of the 405 cases that utilized 
local banks, 59.1 per cent of the notes 
carried no security other than the maker’s 
name; 13.4 per cent had the wife’s name, 
and 23 per cent an endorser in addition 
to the maker’s name. In other words, 
95% per cent of all the notes given to 
the local banks in the four counties 
studied carried no security in the way of 
chattel or crop mortgages. Three-fourths 
of all notes given to local banks were for 
a period of six months or less and over 
ae of them were for three months or 
ess. 

“The survey established the fact that 
& great deal depends on the attitude and 
resources of the local banks as to whether 
the farm credit needs of a given commu- 


nity are adequately financed,” concluded 
Mr. Thomson. 


American Apple Sales 
To Poland Increased 


Direct Shipments Show Mark- 
ed Gain for Last Year 


Direct imports of American apples into 
Poland showed a striking increase during 
the last fiscal year, according to the Com- 
merce Department’s Foodstuffs Division. 

During the period ended June 30 last! 
79,000 boxes and 8,400 barrels of apples 
were shipped from the United States to 
the Polish market, as compared with 4,400 
boxes and 1,300 barrels for the previous 
fiscal year. 


Shipments of American apples to Po- 
land, it is pointed out, is a new develop- 
ment, as up until last year Poland secured 
the bulk of her supplies of United States 
apples from Rotterdam and other Euro- 
pean fruit centers. The American com- 
mercial attache in Warsaw has been in- 
strumental in securing satisfactory im- 
port quotas for American apples and has 
also successfully cooperated with United 
States apple exporters in securing substan- 
tial business in the Polish market.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 2. Made Public Aug. 4, 1932-—™ 


} 


Receipts 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax $183,166.49 
1,791,073.18 
489,700.49 
787,698.37 


$3,251,638.53 
1,130,585.00 
628 882,451.44 


$633;264,674.97 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance’ previous day 


+Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$12,321,239.61 

Public debt expenditures 4,651,861.25 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 

ration 14,022,301.49 

Balance today ...... peraneaccce 602,269,272.62 


Total cococceeccececeseeeees s+ $000,204,674.97 





The instrument is relatively inexpensive 
and is substituted for the compound slide 
rest on a lathe, it is stated. 

Either concave or convex surfaces, with 
any desired radius of curvature greater 
than a certain minimum value, which is 


€| approximately 20 inches for the attach 


ment, can be achieved. 

When constructing machinery or tools ib 
is often necessary to produce a small 
portion of a spherical surface of which the 
radius of curvature is large. For example, 
in the production of optical surfaces on 
lenses, grinding tools are often from 5 ta 
20 inches in diameter and faced by sur- 
faces of which the radii of curvature may 
be as great as 10 or 20 feet. 

For more moderate values of the radius 
of curvature such surface are easily pro- 
duced on a lathe by a tool carried on the 
end of a radius rod but for the larger 
values this method is inconvenient or im-= 
practicable. There is a method by which 
such surface can be milled but this re- 
quires a special machine of heavy and‘ 
very expensive construction which is not 
ordinarily available. In a method more 
commonly used the surface is produced 
on a lathe by a single-tooth tool guided 
by a carefully constructed template. With 
this method a separate template is neces- 
sary for each required radius and the 
method, therefore, is satisfactory onl¥ 
when a large number of surfaces having 
the same radius of curvature is desired. * 


Lighthouse Tender .- 
Of New Type Built 


‘Myrtle’ Design to Ply Shallow 
Waters of Gulf Coast 


The new lighthouse tender “Myrtle,” 
being built for service on the bays and 
inlets of the Gulf of Mexico, will be 
launched within a few days at Dubuque, 
Iowa, according to the Lighth@use Service 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The “Myrtle” is a twin-screw shallow< 


| draft vessel designed for the construction 


of minor lights and the general main- 
tenance work of the Lighthouse Service. 
It has a length of 93 feet, a beam of 23 
feet, and a full-loaded draft of approxi« 
mately 6 feet. 

Construction ef the “Myrtle” was bes 
gun in February of this year by the Due 
buque Boat & Boiler Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 
the contract price including both hull and 
engines being $95,000. Design of the 
“Myrtle” is somewhat unusual for a light+ 
house tender, the engineroom being placed 
forward under a low deckhouse. : 

Quarters for officers and crew are pro- 
vided in a two-deck structure at the after 
end of the vessel. \A large open deck 
amidship provides space for handling and 
transportation of buoys and for manipu- 
lation of a pile driver—(Department of 
Commerce.) 


Legislation to Be Sought 
On Rail Holding Companies 


Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, stated 
orally Aug. 5 ‘that he intended at the De« 
cember session of Congress to renew ef= 
forts for action on his resolution (S. Res. 
252) aimed against the holding compa- 
nies alleged to be acombination of parallel 


| and competing railroads. He said that while 


the Interstate Commerce Commission al+ 
ready has announced its four-system plan 
for consolidation of railroads it will no® 
interfere with his purpose to ascertain all 
the facts as to whether the holding com¢ 
pany transactions constitute contracts; 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade. 


Protection From Imports 


Of Japanese Shoes Asked. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


production is used as the next test of, 
dumping. ‘ 

Actual injury to an American interest, 
must be established by the Bureau in ad-., 
dition to infractions by the foreign pro= 
ducer. Because all these phases must be 
looked into and because of the difficulty, 
of establishing foreign prices, an inves--. 
tigation of dumping charges usually 
stretches over a considerable period of- 
time. : 
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auses of Industrial Accidents 
and Preventive Measures + + 





Most Casualties Could Have Been Foreseen ¢ 
and Were Avoidable Is Conclusion of Investi- 
gation Made by State of New York 





By JAMES D. HACKETT 
Director of Industrial Hygiene, Department of Labor, State of New York 


NE of the great difficulties in preventing 
fatal accidents would seem to be the 
wide variety of circumstances that no 

possible foresight could obviate. But this is 
not true if the principles of accident preven- 
tion are understood and acted on. 

What makes the subject appear to be com- 
plicated is the everchanging background and 
the attending circumstances which seem to 
make one accident differ from another. In 
reality, when accidents are grouped, there 
is a provoking similarity of causes; and the 
preventive measures also lie within a com- 
paratively narrow range. Thus the problem 
of prevention is not so difficult as might be 
thought. 

How easily could some of the accidents 
here described have been prevented! For 
instance, had a worker unscrewed the cap 
and drained out a steel gasoline barrel be- 
fore attempting to cut out the top with an 
acetylene torch, he would not have been 
blown to the roof and killed. Had he known 
the danger, as everyone who reads this must 
know, he would be alive today. 

No such accident had ever occurred in the 
plant where he worked before, nor will it 
likely happen again. The employer is now, 
too late, fully conscious of the danger. The 
remedy is so apparent as to need no telling, 
but the unfortunate occurrence is an object 
lesson for every employer in the State. 

If similar accidents are to be prevented 
by other employers in other factories they 
will have to know of such possible dangers 
and take steps to prevent them. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene has 
made a study of industrial accidents in New 
York State. The fatalities selected for ex- 
amination in this study were those reported 
to the Compensation Division. 

In the case of each selected fatality a 
personal visit was made by the safety engi- 
neers of the Division of Industrial Hygiene 
as soon after the occurrence as possible. In 
this way it was hoped that all the pertinent 
facts would be obtained and an independent 
and correct conclusion as to cause and pre- 
vention would be reached. 


++ 

The study shows considerable variations in 
the fatality accident rate. The risk of a 
fatality in handling objects is a third of 
that due to falls and also vehicles. 

In glancing through these hundred fatali- 
ties one is struck by the failure of employ- 
ers, in some instances, to provide guards; 
and by the failure of the workers to use the 
guards when they are provided. A typical 
instance of the latter is that of a machine 
operator of 15 years’ experience, who was 
working on an automatic ripsaw. 


; He was ripping a piece of hard maple 18 
inches long. He raised the feed rolls; the 
wood caught on the saw; it flew back with 
great force against his stomach and caused 
a@ rupture of internal organs so severe that 
he died next day. His company had a 
safety organization, but the workers did not 
follow safe practices. 

Another case was one of a wholly inexcus- 
able type. This was due to the misuse of 
compressed air of a 100-pound pressure which 
is used in some plants for cleaning up the 
machinery. While using this compressed air 
a worker turned the hose against another 
worker, and the force of the air was so 
great as to rupture the intestines, causing 
death within a few hours. 

The incident displays, on the employer's 
part, a lack of supervision and control which, 
in any plant, may be disastrous. Horse-play 
occurs in plants where discipline is lax and 
where education in safety is conspicuous by 
its absence. In this plant the worker using 
the air line was seemingly so ignorant of the 





Conserving Lives 
of Fish Stranded 


in Shallows 





By 
Gid Graham 
Chairman, Game and Fish 
Commission, State of 
Oklahoma 


HIS is a trying time on all fishes in small 
streams and shallow lakes. They are 
and thousands of 


a aD 


fast becoming dry, 
fishes are dying. 

Last Spring an appeal was made to farm- 
ers and stockmen all over the country to 
build dams, impound water and make prep- 
arations to care for stranded fishes. There 
is not a 160-acre tract of prairie land but 
that a pond can be built upon it very cheaply 
at odd times. 

These ponds are very important. They 
temper hot winds, promote moisture, afford 
fishes and attract many waterfowl. If 
fenced from stock, they speedily become 
beauty spots and many birds will nest near 
their margins. 

The State Game and Fish Commission is 
striving to raise and place game fishes in 
the streams and™lakes of Oklahoma. This 
costs money. 

Fishermen, hunters and farmers ought to 
help in this worthy movement by applying 
to the Game and Fish Department for au- 
thority to remove imperiled fishes from fail- 
ing lakes and minor, streams, and placing 
them where they will live—it is a pity to let 
them die miserably in receding waters. 

Recently 627 little fishes were rescued from 
a small hole of water. If farmers and sports- 
men will help during this crisis in the lives 
of fishes, literally millions can te saved. Get 
@ barrel of pure water, a minnow seine, and 
you will be amazed at the number you can 
catch quickly! 

Far more fishes die during Summer in shal- 
low lakes and streams than the department 
can possibly replace for a large sum of money. 
These fishes are well started to grow—save 
them for food and sport. 

When water holes are _ restricted by 
drought, fishes have no room to escape their 
enemies, and snakes, turtles, cranes and ma- 
rauding animals destroy them in large num- 
bers. 





dangers that he used it as effectively as a 
gun, causing as much damage as had he 
driven a bullet into his fellow worker. 

The possibilities of danger even in safety 
devices, when unsafely used, are exemplified 
in one of the cases considered. A die setter 
had a new employe seated at a power press 
while adjusting a safety d-vice to the worker. 
He had the worker place his hands on the 
die to set the length of the pull-back cords. 
This was a very unsafe practice for the in- 
structor to follow; he should have had the 
worker rest his hands at the side-of the die, 
but not on it. 

The ram of the press dropped and the 
worker’s hands were caught between the die 
and the punch, cutting off part of three fin- 
gers on each hand. The machine could not 
have been in proper condition when the ram 
accidentally dropped; but it is clear how 
easily the accident could have been prevented 
by following the principle of keeping the 
hands out of the points of contact of mov- 
ing machinery. 

++ 

We now come to consider the individual, 
to ask ourselves how he came to be involved 
in a fatality; what circumstances promoted 
‘such occurrence and what steps might be 
employed to accomplish immunity. 

It is obvious that in such a small number 
of cases the statistical facts checked may 
undergo considerable modification if « larger 
number of cases were available. Neverthe- 
less, some significant facts have been elicited, 
details of which are discussed: 

Some of these fatalities may be ascribed 
to negligence of the laws of the State, which 
laws are designed to protect life, and had 
they been observed would undoubtedly have 
accomplished the purpose for which they 
were established. 

A laborer, 24 years old, with seven months’ 
experience, was on the fourth floor of a build- 
ing under construction. The time was in 
the late afternoon; the light was poor; there 
was a well hole in the floor; the worker did 
not see it, and fell through. The employer, 
in this case, neglected to keep the opening 
guarded. The expenditure of half a dollar 
on wood, fashioned so as to comply with the 
law, would probably have saved this work- 
er’s life. 

In a small plant in which there was a vat 
20 feet long, 16 feet wide and 6 feet deep, a 
worker was placing some planks”on the vat 
to cover it. He fell into the boiling liquid 
and was scalded &0 severely that he died. 
The remedy in such a case would be to have 
a cover in sections, operated by tackle, so 
that the vat could be covered quickly and 
safely. 

In another similar case the worker was 
rolling logs into the vat with a cant hook 
when he slipped and fell into the tank. In 
a case like this the work might more eco- 
nomically be done by power or the tank 
should be guarded by rails, or the logs might 
be rolled into the tank by gravity so that the 
worker would not be in danger of falling in. 
None of these plans had been considered 
before the occurrence of the fatality. 

All workers should be instructed in, the 
hazards of their job immediately after em- 
ployment. A liquid in a can may be water 
or it may be gasoline; if the latter, an em- 
ploye should be cautioned; otherwise, he may 
try to extinguish a match by thorwing it into 
what appears to be a can of water. 

All of the victims examined were men, and 
their ages ranged from 15 to 79 years, with 
an average of 42 at the time of death, which 
is considerably over the average age of work- 
ers in manufacturing industries as a whole. 

A tabulation discloses a high rate of acci- 
dents among the older employes. No less 
than 18 per cent were over 60 years of age, 
and 4 per cent were over 70, an age at which 
the State provides pensions. It is significant 
that in the total white male population, 14 
years or over, the number of those aged 65 


years and over is-seldom more than 2 per 
cent. 


_No information was obtained, in this pre- 
liminary study, of the marital conditions, 
themumber of children of deceased employes, 
the nativity of the victims, details which 
—_ be of more significance in a larger 
study. 


An analysis of the occupations of those 
who met death provided information of con- 
siderable importance that, as far as the lit- 
erature is concerned. appears not to have 
been noticed hitherto. Out of the 100 occu- 
pations in which fatilities were experienced 
no less than 10 were foremen, and seven of 
these fatalities were due to falls, of which 
six were from elevated surfaces. 

+ + 
; These facts are of considerable significance 
in accident prevention. First, they demon- 
Strate a hitherto umsuspected liability to 
danger in a certain class of employes; sec- 
ondly, they demonstrate what that danger 
is; and, finally, they seem to display that the 


nee if preaching safety, does not prac- 
ce it. 


One of the outstanding features of this 
Study is the fact that the people who were 
killed had a recorded average length of serv- 
ice of over six years, but probably it was 
much longer. It would appear from this that 
much valuable experience has been lost by 
the death of 100 men whose term of employ- 
ment was sufficient to justify the belief that 
they were satisfactory workers. 


On the other hand, the relationship be- 
tween inexperience and accidents is well 
marked. But it is not the inexperience of 
the work which has often led to the disaster 
so much as the inexperience of danger. 

The average length of service of the work- 
ers, considered in this study, indicates an 
average hiring age of 36 years, which is 
decidedly above the average that might be 
expected. Our deductions, however, are 
based: upon the employer’s statements in 
each case, and it might conceivably be that 
the average length of service was much 
greater due to intermittent employment. 
Probably the length of employment dates 
from the most recent date hired. 

Bound up with the question of length of 
employment is that of experience. It is well 
known in spite of facts already dwelt on 
that the longer a man is at work the less 
accitients he is likely to have. This is due 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


UTILITY AND DURABILITY 
TESTS FOR TEXTILES 


Fundamental Studies of Chemical and Physical Behavior 
Of Fabrics Conducted at Bureau of Standards 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with textiles. 


By R. K. WORNER 


Textile Section, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


DEQUATE test methods are prerequi- 
A site to fundamental studies of the 
chemical and physical behavior of 
textile fibers, yarns and fabrics, and to 
the valuation of their utility or dura- 
bility. The development of new and 
better test methods is one of the most 
important functions of the Textile Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards. 
In the past, textile testing was usually 
limited to tests for breaking strength, 
number of threads per inch, weight per 
square yard and the like. Today, how- 
ever, it is generally recognized that al- 
though these characteristics are a cri- 
terion of quality of cloth for some pur- 
poses, they may be only remotely if at 
all related to the value of cloth for other 
Purposes. Accordingly, attention is di- 
rected first to a study of the conditions 
_to be met by the cloth in service, then 
to an analysis of the characteristics 
which it is desirable to measure, and 
finally to the development of quantita- 
tive tests for these characteristics. 


+ + 
For example, the suitability of cloth » 


for many .purposes is dependent upon its 
feel or “handle.” We are so accustomed 
to referring glibly to this characteristic 
.that its evaluation at first thought ap- 
pears a simple matter. A critical ex- 
amination, however, shows that “handle” 
depends upon several physical proper- 
ties, including compressibility, stiffness, 
resilience, smoothness, thickness and 
weight. Until. recently there were no 
adequate methods for measuring all of 
these properties. As a result of work 
at the Bureau, methods are now avail- 
able for measuring all of the character- 
istics of cloth that contribute to its 
“handle.” 

A very sensitive “flexometer” has been 
developed for the evaluation of stiffness 
and resilience of even the finest silk 
fabrics. The resulting data can be in- 
terpreted in terms of wrinkleability of 
the cloth. Since stiffness, resilience and 
weight are the properties of a cloth that 
contribute to its ability to drape well, 
this instrument offers a means for eval- 
uating the draping quality of different 
fabrics. 

A simple method for specifying the 
slipperiness or smoothness of 3 fabric 


has also been devisec. A block covered 
with the fabric to be tested is placed 
on an inclined plane covered with a por- 
tion of the fabric, and the coefficient of 
friction between the two fabrics is deter- 
mined, Slipperiness is desirable in lin- 
ings used in coat sleeves and in shoes. 
It is not desirable in the backing of rugs. 
+ + 


An ordinary thickness gauge for meas- 
uring textile fabrics consists essentially 
of a fixed horizontal plate called the 
anvil, and a movable upper plate called 
the presser foot. The fabric to be meas- 
ured is placed on the anvil and the 
presser foot lowered until it rests on the 
fabric. The thickness is then read directly 
from a dial. The thickness of a fabric 
depends upon its elastic properties, and 
the size, shape and weight of the presser 
foot. Since the presser feet in different 
instruments vary widely in these charac- 
teristics it is obvious that thickness 
measurements of soft fabrics such as 
blankets, velvets and carpets, made with 
different instruments are not compar- 
able. Furthermore, the rate of change 
of thickness of textiles with change in 
load is not known, so that readings on 
one instrument cannot be converted to 
those on another. ‘A new gauge has been 
constructed at the Bureau to measure 
the thickness of fabrics under varying 
loads. With it’ both the thickness and 
the pressure are read directly. It fur- 
nishes a means also for evaluating the 


. 


“softness,” “hardness” and “compres- 
sive elasticity” of fabrics. 
+ + 


The air permeability is a vital char- 
acteristic of parachute cloth and must 
be within a fairly definite and narrow 
‘ange. If the cloth is impermeable, it will 
not be able to resist the air pressure 
when the parachute opens and will rup- 
ture. If the cloth is too permeable, the 
descent will be too fast for comfort and 
safety. An apparatus has been devel- 
oped which measures the amount of air 
passing through a definite area of cloth 
in definite times at definite pressures. 
This apparatus is also useful for deter- 
mining the permeability of clothing fab- 
rics, which has an important bearing on 
the selection of clothing from the point 
of view of comfort and hygiene. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 6, Mr. Worner continues his discussion of the functions of the Bureau of 
Standards in improving existing methods and devising new methods for testing 


textiles. 





Spreading Doctrine of Dental Health 
Campaign of Kentucky for Care of Teeth 
By J. F. OWEN 


Director of Dental Health, Board of Health, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


HERE has, during the last four years, 
been a steadily growing recognition on 
the part of public health administration 
of the importance of preventive dentistry. 
Health officers and nurses throughout Ken- 
tucky are today enthusiastic in their coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Dental Health 
and are rendering excellent service. Because 
of inadequacy of funds, however, the Bureau 
finds it presently impossible to give them the 
full measure of assistance which they need 
and deserve. 


_ The full-time county health organization 
is, of course, our greatest single asset in pro- 
motion of dental health. This, for the very 
obvious reason that the health officer and 
his assistants are in a position to render a 


measure and character of help of which no , 


other group is capable. 


The school-teachers and the Parent- 
Teacher Association groups are, probably, 
the most useful among the lay public in 3 
dental health campaign. The school-teach- 
ers, especially, throughout the State have 
been and are among our most enthusiastic 
allies. They realize more fully, perhaps, 
than any other lay group the importance of 
the dental health movement and, so, are gen- 
erally active in stimulating interest in it in 
the schools. 

The best balanced or most ideal arrange- 
ment, in our judgment, for promotion of a 
dental health campaign is that which looks 
to cooperation by the whole-time county 
health unit, the Parent-Teacher Association 
group and the dentists of the community. 
With these three agencies working together, 
it becomes possible for the Bureau of Dental 
Health to accomplish something at least ap- 
proximating maximym results. 

Such an arrangement is already in opera- 
tion in several counties, with results almost 
incredible. In many of the counties, how- 


to two factors; the first, regarding the indi- 
vidual’s experience in his own work; the 
second, with regard to his familiarity with 
his surroundings—both constituting experi- 
ence. 


It is always a matter of importance to 
anyone interested in safety to know the time 
at which aecidents may occur as an indica- 
tion of the need. for special alertness. Al- 
though the figures on the time of occurrence 
of a small group of fatalities may have no 
special significance, yet it is found that those 
examined have happened at the time known 
to be that in which the larger proportion 
of minor accidénts happens. It is, therefore, 
significant that 35 per cent of all the fatali- 
ties occurred between 9 and 12 noon, with 
the largest number between 9 and 10,*which 
is slightly earlier than has usually been 
found. 


ever, the interest of at least one of these 
groups needs to be considerably stimulated. 

During the past year, dentists throughout 
the State have contributed more generally 
than ever before to the success of the dental 
health campaign. Our contact representa- 
tives have visited practically every county in 
the Commonwealth and succeeded in mak- 
ing arrangements whereby the local dentists 
have each agreed to treat at least one indi- 
gent child per week, the child treated to be 
selected by the local health unit. 

The exact figures as to how many children 
have been thus taken care of during the year 
are not available, but it is estimated that at 
least 500 have received complete dental cor- 
rection each week. This means that about 
10,000 indigent school children in Kentucky 
have had their mouths cleared of foci of in- 
fection within the past 12 months. The eco- 
nomic value alone of this would be difficult 
to estimate. 

We are seeking to perfect and put into 
force next year a plan for, not only accu- 
rately listing children treated by dentists 
throughout the State, but also so classifying 
them as to differentiate the charity from the 
pay patients. In this way, it is hoped and 
expected that we shall be able to show, by 
exact figures, the savings, in the form of re- 
duced re-educational expense, of dental 
health activities to the taxpayer. By “re- 
educational expense” is meant the additional 
cost of having, because of lowered efficiency, 
due to dental defects, to send the child 
through the same school grade more than 
once. 

The Bureau of Dental Health has been 
able to function more satisfactorily this year 
than ever before. We have been fortunate 
in securing high-class, part-time representa- 
tives to cover practically the entire State, 
making educational contacts and doing clini- 
cal work. 

Through their efforts At has been made 
possible for the Bureau to compile a survey, 
covering the problems of each community: 
The attitude of the public toward dental 
‘measures in the respective communities and 
a rather comprehensive picture of the in- 
terest shown by local dentists. 

The Bureau of Dental Health has never 
favored free dentistry conducted by clini- 
cians employed by the State. It inaugurated 
its present clinical program under protest 
and it is still opposed, as a general prin- 
ciple, to clinical acfivities or anything else 
bordering on State dentistry. It has always 
maintained and still Maintains that, where- 
ever it is possible for local dentists to solve 
the problem, a free clinic should not. be 
established. 

However, in remote sections of the Com- 
monwealth, where the need for clinical serv- 
ice is greatest and so clearly apparent, we 
have been compelled to accept the free clinic 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 


President of the United States 1837-1841 


“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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Security and Welfare as Right 


of American Workingman = + 





Governor of Pennsylvania Advises Organ- 
ized Labor to Reject Benevolence of Nation’s 
Headmen and Demand Protection by Law 





By GIFFORD PINCHOT 


Governor df Pennsylvania 


URING the recent war, both the French 
D and the German armies developed the 
use of what they called “shock troops.” 
When any position absolutely had to be 
taken and the powers in command were 
afraid that other troops might not be able 
to withstand the haii of machine-gun fire, 
they called on the shock troops. Later, they 
gave those who survived medals and four- 
rageres, woven bands to be worn over the 
shoulder, so that everyone could see and tell 
the brave. 

We have shock troops in this country to- 
day. Whenever there is panic in our busi- 
ness circles, whenever that old enemy of 
mankind, hard times, comes stalking over 
the country, the working men and women 
are first in the breach, the first to feel the 
pinch, and the last to forget it. Big business 
men may be embarrassed, but working men 
can be ruined when hard times come. 

The working peopie, in factory, mill, and 
farm, are the shock troops of a planless bat- 
tle that is being waged by each man alive 
quite as truly as any man fought with a gun 
in 1918. And they get no medals for it, and 
they are lucky today if they get bread 
enough to eat. 

++ 


But there is one thing that the shock 
troops, the medalless heroes of bad times 
can do. It is a privilege that was denied to 
the shock troops of the war. They, the 
workers, can make plans for the otherwise 
planless battles of the Nation along the eco- 
nomic front. They can map in advance their 
attacks against hunger and cold. They can 


“ Jead the way toward new points of vantage 


in the war with depression and unemploy- 
ment so that they will not have to be sacri- 
ficed in future battles. 

One thing above everything else organized 
labor needs today: That is the firm convic- 
tion that the social measures, the laws, the 
forward progress for which it is fighting be- 
long to it as a right not as a gift from the 
generals of industry and government. 

There was a time, centuries back, when 
whatever freedom went to the working man 
came to him only as blessings bestowed by a 
kindly ruler, by a king, by a baron, by 2 
feudal landholder. These rulers of men held 
over the lives of the working people a com- 
plete and unquestioned power. They held 
the power of plenty or starvation, of shelter 
or exposure, of life or death. 

Occasionally these monarchs were benevo- 
lent. They realized the advantages to be 
gained by keeping their subjects, their serfs, 
or their slaves moderately well fed, moder- 
ately warm, moderately happy. The mon- 
archs who were kind and generous to their 
underlings were the progressives of their 
day. Compared to a ruthless tyrant, a be- 
nevolent tyrant was an advanced thinker. 

But even the benevolent tyrants kept a 
whip-hand over the people. Their benevo- 
lence was a sort of charity. It was manna 
from on high. No one, least of all them- 
selves, doubted their perfect right to with- 
draw it when they so desired. 

The benefits they conferred on the plain 
people they might at any minute take away. 
It was their privilege. And the plain people, 
the working people, would then, in their 
philosophy, have no just cause for complaint. 
They could only thank their lucky stars for 
what little was given them. 

We have come far along the path of ‘social 
progress since the days of the benevolent 
tyrants. Our civilization is based on the 
theory that every man, no matter how lowly 
born, has an absolute right, not merely the 
chance for a gift, but a right to life, liberty, 
and the. pursuit of happiness. 

Our Nation was founded to protect and 
foster those rights. Our whole government 
structure is built around the truth that all 
men are born free and equal. 


+ + 
Yet even today the idea seems to persist 
that the welfare of the working man hinges 
on the benevolence, in modern terms the 
progressiveness, of the Nation’s headmen. 
The notion seems to be that the captains of 
industry, the Presidents, the Governors, 


‘should give, give out of the kindness of their 


hearts, the benefits that the working man 
wants and needs. 

Employers, so the notion goes, should of 
their own free will raise wages, decrease 
hours, lay down a generous policy toward 
labor. Government executives, by the same 
token, should dictate schemes of security for 
the workérs and other labor measures. Too 
many people still expect social progress to 
come, as it came a thousand years ago, 
through the benevolence of the leaders, 
through tyranny with a smile. ’ 

Do not suppose for a minute that I mean 
to discourage liberal labor policies on the 
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as a necessity. Some communities in the 
State have no resident dentists at all; in 
others, the supply is so grossly inadequate 
tat children willing and anxious to receive 
dental services are unable to get therm be- 
cause of this inadequacy. 

During the past year, members of the staff 
of the Bureau of Dental Health examined 
the mouths of an aggregate of 20,848 chil- 
dren. This number is small in comparison 
with the tetal of examinations made by local 
dentists and representatives of other organ- 
izations. The aggregate of school children 
in Kentucky examined by all agencies, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Dental Health staff, 
exceeded 400,000. 

In the majority of the counties visited by 
contact representatives, the dentists were 
found to be organized for the purpose of 
making the necéssary school inspections. 
This phase of dental health activity is highly 
important. 

The interest in the dental health campaign 
shown by the colored schools is very marked. 
It is interesting to note that the percentage 
of defective teeth found among the colored 
school children was approximately the same 
as that among the white school children. 

Dental clinics, locally sponsored and 
financed, are on the increase in Kentucky. 
This work should be encouraged. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that the success - 
ful‘operation of a locally sponsored clinic is 
extremely difficult, unless all the dentists of 
the community are willing to contribute and 
do regularly contribute a part of their time 
to the work. 








part of employers and government’ leaders. 
I think my own record on that score shows 
how vigorously I am against the sort of man, 
be he captain of industry or President of the 
United States, who selfishly closes his mind 
to the needs of labor. 

I am convinced that every executive should 


‘be not only open to, but actively interested 


in the welfare of the working people. I am 
convinced that no leader who is not keenly 
alive and sympathetic, with a sympathy that 
expresses .itself in more than flowery words, 
to the well-being of the people. 

But this sympathy, this interest, must not 
be based on the obsolete idea of a benevolent 
monarchy. It must not be the sort’ of in- 
terest whereby an employer thinks to him- 
self, “I will be kind and unselfish to my em- 
ployes and put safeguards around my ma- 
chinery, or take care of them when they are 
injured, because I am their ruler and it is 
my divine right to be cruel or to be kind, 
and because their well-being depends entirely 
on my benevolence.” 

No. The interest taken by an employer or 
a government leader must be of a very dif- 
ferent sort. It must be the sort of interest 
that gladly recognizes the workers’ welfare 
as their sovereign right, as something which 
leaders of government ‘and business have 
neither the power nor the privilege to deny. 

That is why I say that organized labor 
must be firm in its conviction that it is fight- 
ing for rights and not for gifts from govern- 
ment or business heads. It can not: afford 
to let itself be merely the willing underdog 
of a benevolent economic tyranny. 

Today, in the midst of terrible depression, 
in the midst of widespread proof: that our 
industrial monarchy is not so benevplent 
when times are hard, in the midst of bread 
lines and wage-cuts and lay-offs, we find the 
philosophy of benevolence, the theory of 
hand-outs from above, holding sway over 
plans for relief and for recovery. 

National leaders have demanded that relief 
be built around private charity, around the 
hand-out in its most exalted form. For so- 


ciety itself, as embodied. in our National . 


Government, to take direct steps to bandage 
its own wounds—this, they say, would be to 
destroy initiative and soften our. rugged in- 
dividualism. se: 
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Instead, the shock troops of our economic 
battle, the men,: women, and children in dire 
distress, must look to the generosity of: the 
rich, such as it is. They must not demand 
food, clothing, or even life as of right. They 
must beg for it. They must depend for their 
happiness and their existence upon the 
doubtful benevolence of the men at the top 
as did the serfs of medieval Europe. 

Again, our national leaders have frowned 
on the idea of government putting jobless 
men to work. They have discouraged the 
initiation of vast public works to help relieve 
unemployment. Instead, they have left it 
almost all to private industry. In other 
words, the people are to profit by the benevo- 
lence of business leaders or else starve. 

Worse still, not only relief plans, but what 
few plans have been made for permanent 
recovery, for prevention of disaster in the 
future; these plans, too, have been built 
around the benevolence of leaders, not the 
rights of people. 

Nothing to my mind is ever more deplor- 
able than the spectacle of organized labor 
itself looking to the benevolence of industrial 
leaders for whatever benefits it hopes to 
achieve, looking for. hand-outs on a ‘large 
scale. And there are labor leaders who are 
doing that very thing today. 

There are national labor leaders, perhaps 
who favor, for instance, shorter work days, 
but who are unwilling to fight for laws which 
would provide for them. Such men are beg- 
ging for benevolence, for hand-outs, instead 
of demanding what they consider as essential 
to their welfare from society itself as repre- 
sented by government. 

If they say that they are opposed to benev- 
olent legislation, their viewpoint is warped 
and wrong. For under a democratic form 
of government, any legislation represents the 
collective will of the people themselves. 
What the people demand for themselves and 
get for themselves can scarcely come under 
the head of benevolence. 


Tuberculosis Rate 
Shows Decline 


in Illinois 








By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
Director, Department - of 
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UBERCULOSIS is on a rapid retreat in 

Illinois this year, in spite of economic 

and other unfavorable conditions. Pro- 
visional statistics for the first five months 
indicate a drop of 12 per cent in the mor- 
tality from this disease, compared with the 
experience during the corresponding period 
of 1931. A continuation of the lower rate 
throughout the remainder of the year will 
reduce fatalities by fully 500 below the 1931 
experience and give Illinois substantially the 
lowest death rate from tuberculosis on rec- 
ord. In each month up through May the 
number of deaths was sharply lower than in 
the corresponding month of '1931. 

The death rate from this disea:> has de- 
clined steadily with unusual rapidity since 
1929. Vigorous control measures on the one 
hand and a relatively stable population on 
the other are probably. two important fac- 
tors in the improvement. Industry and com- 
merce have attracted fewer new families to 


=> 


the industrial centers since 1929. Prior to | 


that year the industrial centers were grow- 
ing rapidly. This arrest of growth in pop- 


ulation makes possible a quicker statistical | 


manifestation of the improvement which 
control work produces. It may’ be also that 
a slackening of the mad pace set. by pros- 
perity in the peak: years has been actually 
beneficial to physical health,“although the 


ultimate consequences of widespréad. want 


must necessarily damage health. 
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